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«No matter! It is not of him I would speak—but of 


yourself.” : 

“ Two persons closely connected,” thought the king. 

«Hear me!” cried Marguerite, clasping Henri’s fin- 
gers with a hand that burnt with fever ; “ your dame has 
wronged you—you love her not.” 

“Ihave already confessed as much, madam. Open 
not my bleeding wounds anew.” ; 

«Ido so but to heal them. Now mark me, messire. 
Let the result of this career be fatal to—to the Chevalier 
Crichton, and what I have of love is yours.” 

“ Ventre saint-gris?” mentally ejaculated Henri. 
«This is a novel reward for redressing my own in- 
juries.” : 

« How say you, messire?” demanded the queen, im- 
patiently. 

« Can you doubt my answer, Marguerite! I accept 
your proposal, Bat what assurance have I of your 
sincerity ?” 

“My word—the word of an injured and vindictive 
woman—the word of a queen.” 

« When her injuries are redressed, the queen may for- 
get what the woman hath promised.” 

« The woman shall never forget that she is a queen— 
nor what is due to her as the sister and the spouse of 
kings,” returned Marguerite haughtily. “ When we laid 
our commands upon the Baron de Viteaux to slay the 
ribald Du Guast—when we made the same proposal to 
him that we have made to you, he hesitated not.* But 
he had loved us long.” 

“ Thave loved you yet longer, Marguerite,” rejoined 
Henri, in a troubled tone; “ and I will do your bidding. 
But liken me not to the'assassin Viteaux.” 

“I blame not your incredulity, messire,” said the 
queen, resuming all her softness and blandishment of 
manner; “it could not be otherwise. That I should 
affect to love one whom I have never before beheld— 
with whose features—with whose name I am alike un- 
acquainted—were to belie myself—to deceive you. But 
there is something in the tone of your voice that (I 
know not why) inspires me with confidence. I have 
unhesitatingly trusted you with the hidden purposes of 
my soul. As loyal knight you will not betray them. 
Obey my behests, and I will fulfil my promise. You 
ask for some token of my truth. Here is one will re- 
move all doubts ;” and, as she spoke, she took from her 
neck a carcanet of pearls, the lustre of which was 
eclipsed by the dazzling fairness of her skin; “ this orna- 
ment was the gift of Henri of Navarre.” 

“ Diable!” ejaculated the king. “ His gift ?” 

“ On our espousals—it is yours.” 

«“ Could Henri of Navarre have anticipated you would 
part with it thus, his hand should have been hacked off 
at the wrist ere he had bestowed it.” 

« How ?” 

“I crave your majesty’s pardon. I have a strange 
habit of putting myself in the situation of other people, 
and for the moment fancied myself your credulous 
husband.” 

“ Will this token suffice?” demanded Marguerite, 
impatiently. 

“ You yield it without regret ?” 

“* These details are not exaggerated, as the reader will 
perceive by glancing at the subjoined account of the as- 
sassination of the Sieur du Guast, taken from the Journal 
de Henri IIJ.: “La Reine Marguerite, piquée au vif, et 
animée encore par les plaintes de toutes celles que Du 
Guast avoit outragées, s’addressa 4 Guillaume du Prat, 
Baron de Viteaux, alors caché a Paris, dans le Convent 
des Augustins, pour un meurtre, qu’il avoit commis quel- 
que temps auparavanten la personne d’Antoine d’Alegre ; 
elle lengagea par ses caresses a devenir son vengeur. 
Viteaux, pour faire son coup, choisit le premier de No- 
vembre, vielle de la Féte des Morts, parce que le bruit de 
toutes les cloches de Paris qui se fait entendre alors, étoit 
propre a cacher le bruit inséparable de l’exécution de son 
enterprise. I] se rend, avec quelques autres sur le soir, 
au logis de Du Guast, monte dans sa chambre, et le 


“ Without a sigh! I would sacrifice my fame—my 
kingdom—my life, at the shrine of vengeance ; and think 
you I should hesitate to part with the gift of one I 
never valued. Do not, however, mistake me, and deem 
this gage a light one. Itis my fate! With it you elaim 
fulfilment of my promise. Or with it,’ added she, in 
an altered voice, “ you ensure my destruction, Are you 
content ?” 

“ Give me the chain.” 

« Remove your casque, then, and with my own hand 
I will attach the collar to it.” 

Henri appeared irresolute. 

« Trifle not,” said the queen ; “ but to the lists. And 
then death to the traitor, and confusion to your faithless 
dame !” 

“ Be it so,” replied the king, unhelming himself, and 
gazing sternly at his consort. “ Take back your own 
words, Marguerite—confusion to my faithless dame !” 

“Henri!” ejaculated the queen, gazing at him as if 
she beheld a spectre. « Pity !—pity !” 

“ Be silent, madam,” said the king; “ this is my re- 
tribution,” 

Marguerite made an effort to control herself—but in 
vain. Her limbs failed her, and she sank senseless into 
the arms of La Rebours, who most opportunely flew to 
her assistance. 

«“ Give me thy kerchief, ma mie,” said Henri to the 
demoiselle ; “it shall be my gage instead of this polluted 
carcanet. And now thy hand—nay, thy lips, sweet one, 
we shall meet again, anon.” 

“ Success attend your majesty,” said La Rebours, as 
the king departed. “Give me joy, Torigni,” added she, 
when the latter appeared; “my fondest hopes are 
realised.” 

“In what way ?” asked the Florentine. 


which this pass was made. The animal seemed to obey 
every impulse of his rider, Starting from his post with 
a snort of wild delight, he launched into the career as 
if he would have borne down all opposition by his fury. 
Crichton threw the rein upon his shoulder, and flung 
his heavy lance into the air—caught it—again tossed it 
aloft—and repeated this extraordinary feat for a third 
time, ere the haunches of his steed seemed to stiffen into 
marble on his arrival at the point of rest. Universal 
acclamations rewarded this triumphant exhibition of 
knightly skill. 

But the admiration of the beholders amounted to the 
most rapturous enthusiasm, as they witnessed what next 
ensued. The Scot shouted to the attendants, and, in 
obedience to his command, the ring employed in the 
tourney was instantly attached to an elevated post, form- 
ing part of the framework of the lists. Executing a de- 
mivolte with curvets, he again started on his career— 
again thrice hurled his spear aloft; and maintaining 
throughout this gallant action an unaltered carriage of 
body, moving only his right arm, as occasion demanded, 
finally carried off the prize upon his lance’s point! Thig 
performance (prolonged in description) was the work of 
only a few seconds, 

The dames waved their kerchiefs—the sergeants of the 
guard clashed their halberts—ihe mob flung their caps 
into the air, without being so successful in regaining them 
as the Scot had been in the recovery of his spear—the 
bosoms of the youthful nobles beat high with ardour and 
emulation—even the members of the royal group were 
loud in their applauses, 

“ Honneur aux fils des preux !” exclaimed Brantome, 
with transports; “ that course was bravely executed.” 

“A marvelous exploit, certes, my dear abbe,” said 
Henri. “ Your valiant uncle, the Sieur de la Chateig- 





“Hush! her majesty revives—the intelligence is not 
for her ears.” 

“Ts he gone?” gasped Marguerite. 

“He has returned to the lists, madam,” replied La 
Rebours. | 

«“ And my gage?” asked the queen. 

“Ts there,” answered the attendant, pointing mali- 
ciously to the neglected pearls. 

“ Assist me to that fauteuil, Torigni,’’ said the queen, 
withdrawing herself from the support of La Rebours. 
“If Crichton prove victorious in this conflict, bid the 
Demoiselle Esclairmonde attend me here. Leave me, La 
Rebours. How I hate that minion,” added she, as the 
maid of honour left the chamber. | 

“ Not without cause, madam,’ 
nificantly. 


’ returned Torigni, sig- | 


ee 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE BARB. 


“La seconde venue 
Guerry encor, j’en ay bien souvenance, 
L’autre rompit, et depuis contenance | 
N’ot son destrier a la lice approachier, | 
Et car long temps ne se peuvent touchier.” 
Louis pe Beavveav. 





Crichton, meantime, in answer to the defiance of the 
King of Navarre, instantly proceeded to the entrance of | 
the lists—executing, as he rode thither, so many graceful 
curvets and high passades (which latter, according to 
Pluvinel, constitute “/a vraye pierre de touche du bon 
chevalier, et du bon cheval’’), that the air resounded | 
with the applauses of the spectators, and the tide of | 
popular opinion, which a breath will ever turn, again ran | 
high in his favour, 
Stirred by their shouts, and still more elated by the | 
prospect of an encounter with his kingly and chivalrous 
antagonist; perceiving, also, that the Bourbon had dis- 
mounted, and that the pales (again hastily stretched 
across the area under the dierction of ‘the Vicomte de 
Joyeuse and Montjoie) were not yet firmly fastened to 
their supporters, the Scot called to his esquire, and taking 
his spear, with the ostensible purpose of breathing his 
charger, performed a brilliant course alone, 








trouve au lit, od il le perce de plusieurs coups.” 
no. 5—parRT 11.—1837. 





Nothing could exceed the rapidity and dexterity with 


| sence of your royal father,” returned Brantome. 


neraye, with all his address in horsemanship and expert- 
ness in the management of arms, could scarce have 


| achieved that amazing feat.” 


“It may not occur to your majesty’s recollection, but 
precisely the same feat as that we have just beheid wae 
performed by the Sieur de la Chateigneraye, in the pre- 
“ My 
brave uncle has been surpassed by no knight, living or 
dead, in vigour and address.” 

“Save by Gui de Chabot, abbe,” cried the jester, with 
a scoffing grimace. ‘The coup de Jarnac hath passed 
into a proverb: it will be fortunate for our dear Henriot 
if the coup de Crichton do not supersede it,” 

“ A truce to this!” said the king ; “ thy jesting is ill 
timed.” 

“Good counsel is generally so, compére,” retorted 
Chicot. “If, however, after this specimen of Crichton’s 
consummate skill, like yon unknown knight, you are so 
madly adventurous as to tilt with him, I shall say of 
you what one wiser than I am said of the king your 
father— 


‘ Sire, vous n’estes plus, vous n’estes plus que cire !”” 


« You shall say what you please of us, scélérat,” re- 


| turned the good-humoured monarch, laughing, “if we 


do hazard the safety of our royal person, and endanger 
hitherto untarnished reputation as a knight, by entering 
the lists with this invincible Scot, whom Sathan certainly 
abetteth. But see! his foolhardy challenger again 
takes the field—ha! mort-Dieu! what is this? Our 
Bearnais (if he must be so designated) tears the silken 
streamer from his spear, and casts it beneath his char- 
ger’s hoofs.” 

“Observe, also, my liege, that he replaces it with a 


| kerchief,” interposed Brantome ; “and note, moreover, 


that this kerchief hath not the golden fringe, which is 
worn by the Queen of Navarre. Her majesty, whose 
colours he hath rashly assumed, has evidently refused 
him a favour—ha—ha !” 

“There is nothing extraordinary in that, Seigneur 
Abbe, seeing that the Admirable Crichton is in the case,” 
returned Chicot. “TI warrant me, if thou hadst been his 
opponent, this cavalier’s suit would not have been fruit- 
less. Let it suffice that he hath a gage—no matter what 
—or whence obtained— 
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«+ What a queen hath denied him 
A quean hath supplied him: 
And the favour he beareth 
No favourite shareth: 

His choice is a right one 
With kerchief a white one 
To tilt against Crichton !’ ” 


’ 


«“ By Phebus! gossip!” exclaimed the king, “thou 
rhymest like Frere Jean, en cramoisi. But hark! the 
charge is sounded. Montjoie’s arrangements are com- 
pleted. Allons! messeigneurs—hola! Du Halde, my 
warder! Hast thou contrived Ruggieri’s escape?” added 
he, in a whisper. 

“He is already without the Louvre, my liege,” re- 
turned the chief valet, in the same tone. 

“The fair Esclairmonde is ours, then!” ejaculated 
Henri, with triumph. And, followed by his favourites, 
he proceeded to the canopy and took his seat upon the 
throne. 

By this time the area of the tiltyard was cleared of 
its numerous intruders. ‘The marshals of the field has- 
tened to their tribunal; Montjoie hurried to the estrade 
reserved for himself and his attendants; while each 
cavalier sought to secure for himself an advantageous 
position for the approaching spectacle. For the moment 
all was bustle and clamour. But above the shouts of the 
various Officers stationed (it would seem, in all ages) to 
preserve order and increase confusion ; above the tram- 
pling and neighing of steeds, and the jingling of martial 
equipments, arose the loud fanfare of the trumpeter, 
making “ young pulses dance” with its stirring notes. 

As the blast died away profound silence ensued. The 
two champions and their esquires alone occupied either 
extremity of the barriers. Each regarded his antagonist 
with curiosity. On the part of Crichton, the feeling 
was that of enthusiastic delight: on that of Henri of 
Bourbon, admiration was chilled by deep sense of wrong. 
Nevertheless, his frank and noble nature could not resist 
the Scot's high claims to consideration; and, as he nar- 
rowly scrutinised his matchless symmetry of figure and 
consummate grace of demeanour, he who was no harsh 
judge of women felt half disposed to overlook his con- 
sort’s fault. 

“Ventre saint-gris?”’ he mentally ejaculated, “a 
likely galliard to please the fancy of a queen—and worth 
a thousand such migniard voluptuaries as the balladin 
La Mole, or that grand dégouté Turenne. I could for- 
give his attentions to Marguerite. But there is our fair 
cousin of Conde—I must punish his presumption in that 
quarter. Saha! the devil is in this steed.” 

Crichton now drew his visor over his glowing cheek, 
and, repressing the tumultuous emotions of his heart, 
with a light and steady hand placed his lance in its rest. 
The trampet sounded for the second time; and Henri 
was about to follow the Scot’s example, in expectation 
of the signal of assault, when, affrighted by the kerchief 
fluttering over his head, his fiery charger, disregarding 
all restraint, broke from his post, and dashed headlong 
into the area. 

Expert in all martial exercises, the chivalrous Bour- 
bon was one of the most perfect horsemen of his time, 
and his arm was endowed with no ordinary vigour; but 
neither his skill nor his strength availed him on the pre- 
sent emergency. Encumbered by his lance, which he 
was unwilling to throw aside, he could only employ his 
left hand in coercion—while, deeply mortified and irritat- 
ed at the occurrence, his efforts were in the first place 
directed rather to the punishment than the subjection of 
his unruly steed ; and this made matters worse. Each 
application of the spur was followed by a fierce and vio- 
lent plunge. The infuriated animal reared, yerked, 
winced, and resorted to every vicious practice and strata- 
gem to dislodge his rider. In this he failed. But, in 
his turn, his rider failed in compelling him to approach 
the lists, 

At this juncture, and just as the monarch, full of 
wrath against his counsellor Rosni, began to despair of 
accomplishing his point, assistance was afforded him 
from a quarter whence it could have been least anticipat- 
ed. Perceiving the Bourbon’s inability to govern his 
charger, Crichton rode towards him—and, in a tone of 
the highest courtesy, proffered to exchange steeds with 
him; expressing, at the same time, his perfect convic- 
tion that he could achieve the animal’s subjection, and 
earry him safely through the course. 

F 








“« By the soul of Bayard !” returned the Bourbon, with 
equal courtesy, “fame hath not belied you, Chevalier 
Crichton. Your proffer is worthy of a brighter age of 
chivalry—and should have been made to a worthier 
knight than I may pretend to be. In acceding to your 
proposal, I feel that I acknowledge my defeat. In any 
case, you are the victor in point of generosity. Nor 
will I, by a refusal, rob you of additional honour.” Say- 
ing which, he flung himself trom his charger’s back. 

“It follows not, because I may be the more expert 
horseman, that I should also prove the more expert 
tilter,” returned Crichton, dismounting. 

“If you overcome the impetuosity of this froward 
beast, you will accomplish a feat more difficult than that 
of Alexander of Macedon,” rejoined the Bourbon. “ But 
if you succeed in bringing him to the pales, look well to 
yourself—I promise you the reception due to so valiant 
a champion :— 

« «Les plus jolis n’ont pas a leur plaisance 
Aucunefois l’honneur et le renom.’” 


“ You will find me no fainéant, Sir Knight,” replied 
Crichton; “nor do I think so lightly of your prowess 
as to neglect your caution.” 

At this moment the Baron de Rosni, attended by 
Montjoie and Joyeuse, rode up to them. 

« Sire,” said Rosni, in a whisper, “I pray you take 
my steed.” 

« Stand back, sir !” returned the Bourbon, coldly. 

«“ Chevalier Crichton,” said Rosni, turning to the Scot, 
“ mount not that ungovernable horse—my charger is at 
your service,” 

Crichton replied by vaulting into the saddle of the 
King of Navarre; and, giving the rein to the barb, he 
careered round the tiltyard as if he was borne by one of 
the winged horses of the sun. 

“ Courage, mon admirable,” cried Joyeuse, looking 
after him, with a smile, 

Vain were the efforts of the nigh frantic steed to shake 
his firm-seated rider; vainly did he renew his former 
struggles; he had to strive against one with whom con- 
tention was ineffectual. Crichton, for the moment, al- 
lowed him to expend his fire. He then struck his spurs 
fiercely into his sides, and compelled him to execute up- 
ward of twenty caprioles in a breath. His fury now 
visibly abated; and the Scot completed his mastery by 
another career, and a swift succession of curvets. The 
next moment the animal stood controlled and motionless 
at the entrance of the lists. 

The loudest plaudits would have followed this achieve- 
ment had not all clamour been interdicted during the 
actual progress of the jousts. As it was, an irrepressible 
murmur testified the wonderment and delight of the 
spectators, 

The clarion now sounded for the third time, and the 
combatants started on their career. Both lances were 
splintered by the vehement shock of their encounter, 
But no injury was sustained on either side. A similar 
result followed the second atteinte. 

« Give me that painted spear; it is of tougher wood,” 
said Crichton to his esquire, while the trumpet was 
blown for the third assault, And couching his lance, as 
he again sprang forward, he directed it, with unerring 
aim, against the crest of his antagonist’s morion, 

The result of this career was decisive. The shock 
was more violent than those of the preceding rencounters. 
The lance of the Bourbon, whose mark had been the 
centre of the Scot’s heluy again shivered to the handle; 
while the stroke of Crichton, into which he had thrown 


| all his force, would unquestionably have unhorsed his 


adversary, had not the helmet of the monarch, which 
had never been firmly fastened since his interview with 
his queen, yielded to the blow, and rolled to the ground. 

“ Bon Dieu!” exclaimed Henry TIL, rising, « it is the 
Bearnais—it is our brother of Navarre. We should re- 
cognise that Bourbon nose among a thousand. What 
ho !—our stéed! our steed. Where is our mother ?— 
where is her majesty, Catherine de Medicis? We would 
speak with her ere we confront the hardy traitor, Sur- 
round us, messeigneurs, and let our body-guard be trebled. 
Some conspiracy may—nay, must be on foot. What 
think you of it, Villequier, and you, cousin of Nevers 1 
See to the outlets of the tiltyard. Suffer none to go 
forth or to enter. By Saint Hubert! we have snared a 
tiger. 


Crichton, meantime, had reined in his steed, and re- 
turned to the Bourbon. 

« Sire!” said he, speaking in a low, determined tone, 
“ T have unwittingly betrayed you to your foes. But if 
you will confide in me, I pledge myself to accomplish 
your deliverance.” 

“My counsel to your majesty,” interposed Rosni, 
“ would be to hasten to the king your brother, and, if 
possible, obtain permission to depart with your escort ere 


he have time to confer with the queen-mother. It is 
your only hope.” 
Henri averted his head from his confidant. . « Cheva- 


lier Crichton,” said he, addressing the Scot, “I will trust 
you. There is my hand.” 

“If I take it not, sire,” replied Crichton, “ your ma- 
jesty will understand my motive when I say that the 
eyes of Catherine de Medicis are upon us.” 

“ True,” replied the Bourbon, “ and those of our fair 
cousin of Conde—hem ! chevalier.” 


—_— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ENGLISHMAN, 


“ Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 
Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman.” 
SuaksPearue—Richard If. 


The majestic and remarkable countenance of Henri 
of Navarre (a face once seen not readily forgotten) had 
been instantly recognised by the majority of the assem- 
blage; and such of the crowd as were unacquainted 
with his features, speedily gathered his title from the 
general vociferations. Coupled with various and most 
discordant epithets, his name now resounded from every 
quarter. Some applauded his bravery and bonhommie ; 
some derided his imprudence and temerity ; others railed 
bitterly and loudly against his heresies and apostacy 
from the religion of Rome (whose tenets Henri, not 
over-scrupulous on matters of faith, embraced or re- 
nounced, as circumstances required); others, on the 
contrary, silently and devoutly hailed him as the cham- 
pion of their creed. A few there were who fancied they 
discovered in his sudden appearance in the midst of his 
foes, a signal for an insurrection and massacre, in retatia- 
tion for the sanguinary day of Saint Barthelemy, and 
held themselves in readiness to obey his mandates ; while 
another and more numerous faction, deeply interested in 
all events affecting their project, regarded the occurrence 
as singularly inauspicious. Catherine de Medicis alone 
viewed the discovery without surprise or dismay. 

Popular by his affability, generosity, and manliness, 
(qualities which afterward won for him the affectionate 
appellation—yet hallowing his name in the breast of 
every true Frenchman—of “le bon roi,”) the Bourbon, 
even during the period of his detention within the 
Louvre, had attached no inconsiderable party to his 
cause; and among the youthful and light-hearted nobles 
then present, there were many whose zeal would have 
prompted them to declare themselves in his favour, had 
any attempt been made upon his life. The situation, 
therefore, of the intrepid monarch, who, attended by 
Crichton and Rosni, remained unmoved, with his hand 
upon the pommel of his sword and a smile upon his 
lips, was not fraught with so much peril as at first sight 
it would appear to be. 

Joyeuse and D’Epernon, with several of the imme- 
diate and loyal adherents of Henri III., flew to each out- 
let of the tiltyard, reinforeed the guard, and issued the 
king’s commands to allow none to enter or to pass forth 
from the arena. 

Before these orders could be obeyed, a man of robust 
appearance, and square, stout make, rushed upon the 
ancient or standard-bearer of the guard, plucked from 
his side his long two-handed sword, leaped over the 
palisades of the lists, and, followed by a huge dog, made 
the best of his way in the direction of Henri of Na- 
varre, 

The action was too suddenly and too swiftly exeeyted 
to be prevented. But the flying figure of the man hav- 
ing caught the eye of the Vicomte de Joyeuse, he struck 
his spurs into his charger, and dashed in pursuit with 
the intention of cutting him down. Nothing could have 
prevented the fugitive’s destruction but the timely as- 
sistance afforded by his four-footed companion, Just as 
Joyeuse had overtaken him, and was ubout to discha’ 





a blow, which must have proved fatal, the career of ' 
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CRICHTON. 








steed was checked by the dog, whose fangs were sud- 

denly fixed within the nostrils of the terrified animal. 

At the same moment the man turned and stood upon his 

defence. 

With his eyes starting from their sockets, his veins 
distended, his flanks quivering, his head borne to the 
ground by the weight of the dog, and his nostrils gush- 
ing with blood, the poor horse uttered a shrill neigh, 
sounding almost like a scream; but attempted neither 
to move nor to free himself from his fierce assailant. 
Exasperated beyond endurance at the condition of his 
steed, Joyeuse directed his next assault against the 
hound. 

« Hold!” exclaimed Blount, (for the reader, we ima- 
gine, will have surmised that it was the Englishman.) 
«Touch a hair of my dog’s hide, and, by Saint Dun- 
stan! I will no longer hold my hand.” 

Joyeuse replied by aiming a downward blow at the 
Englishman. Blount received the stroke upon the edge 
of his sword, and returned it with such good effect, that 
the vicoimte’s rapier was beaten from his grasp, and 
whirled to some distance. 

« Call off thy dog, villain,” shouted Joyeuse, furious- 
ly, “or thou shalt repent it. Ha! Vivedieu!” added 
he, as several of his attendants rode up, “seize him! if 
he resists, show him no quarter—yield, madman !” 

“ Never!” replied Blount, stoutly, “were they ten 
times their number. I ask no quarter, and will yield to 
no man or men. It shall not be said that an Englishman 
sued for mercy while his hand could wield a sword. 
Come on, then, my masters—one and all—and try the 
force of an English arm. Your sires have felt the weight 
of our blows at Creci and Poitiers—and their sons shall 
find that our bulldog breed has not degenerated, or his 
country disgraced in the person of Simon Blount.” 

«“ Why do you hesitate?” thundered Joyeuse. 

“ Why do they hesitate ?” echoed Blount, in a taunt- 
ing tone, at the same time flouiishing his tremendous 
blade with the greatest ease over his head. “ Because [ 
am an Englishman. They are six, and 1 am one. They 
are mounted, I on foot. ‘They have sword and partisan 
—I sword only. They are Frenchmen—I am an Eng- 
lishman. By my troth! we are fairly matched.” 

« Silence him!” cried Joyeuse. 

But this was no such easy matter. The inert but 
sturdy islander was now fairly roused from his habitual 
Jethargy. His arm and tongue were alike in motion. He 
answered with a roar of defiance. 

“Silence me! quotha. E’en let them, if they can ! 
But they have good reasons for their forbearance. Their 
memories serve them too faithfully. They recollect the 
by-gone times of the Regent Bedford—when a French 
noble was obliged to doff his cap to an English churl. 
Old Rabelais has told them of our thirst—and at whose 
cost we allayed it.” 

“ Cravens! will ye bear this ?”’ eried Joyeuse. 
says truly—ye are six to one.” 

“Tt was the same at Azincourt,” retorted Blount— 
“and ye know by whom that day was won,” 

“That day was not won by big words, sirrah,” re- 
joined Joyeuse, amazed at the Englishman’s audacity. 

“ Right!” exclaimed Blount, waving his sword as if 
selecting a mark. “I thank you for the hint. I have 
already talked too much.” 

“Despatch this hound with your pike, Baptiste,” 
shouted Joyeuse, “and liberate my wounded charger.” 

The man instantly obeyed, and thrust his partisan 
through the throat of Druid. Severely, but not mortally 
wounded, the courageous brute still maintained his 
grasp. 

“ Hew him in pieces!” vociferated Joyeuse. “It is 
the nature of the accursed animal to cling thus while 
aught of life remains.” 


“He 


Another man-at-arms now took up the attack ; and in 
his endeavour to cleave asunder the dog’s skull, which 
he was only prevented from effecting by the resistance 
made by his thick hide, struck off his right ear and fore 


w. 

Blinded by his own blood and frightfully mutilated, 
Druid kept his hold with unflinching tenacity. 

“ Saint George for England!” shouted Blount. And, 
as he spoke, his sword whistled through the air, and the 
man-at-arms fell headless to the ground. “Here is a 
sweet morsel for thee, Druid,” added he, with a savage 


rah, quick !” 

Obedient to his master’s call, the dog yielded that | 
compliance which he had refused to commands enforced 
by sharpest blows, and at once set free the vicomte’s | 
charger. Uttering a piercing cry, the latter animal gal- | 
loped, with uncontrollable speed, to the farther end of 
the lists; where, fortunately, his career was stopped by | 
one of the heralds, and Joyeuse enabled to dismount. | 

Blount’s assailants were now reduced to five. But he 
was on all sides surrounded, and fresh foes were pouring 
against him from each quarter of the tiltyard. Undis- 
mayed by numbers, and supported by his constitutional | 
phlegm, he viewed his probable end with indifference, | 
and resolved to meet it as became a brave man, and a | 
denizen of that island nook which, in the words of the 
greatest of her sons, “ breedeth very valiant children.” 

“ Would I were with my back against a wall,” thought 
he; “I would take far greater odds, and give them ruder 
welcome than they bring. As it is, with this long poking- 
iron so luckily obtained, I will carbonado some of their 
doublets after a fashion in which they were never slashad 
before. Gules shall predominate over or and azure in 
their emblazoned coats.” 

And, as these reflections ran through his mind, his 
sword again described a tremendous circle, in the course 
of which it encountered the various weapons of his an- 
tagonists, who were thrusting and striking at him from 
all points ; and finally descending upon the shoulder of 
the halberdier by whom Druid had been first wounded, 
the man, cloven almost to the girdle, fell to the ground. | 

“ Habet !” cried Blount, laughing, and again whirling | 
round his ensanguined sword. 

In the midst of this gladiatorial display, which was 
regarded by the beholders, even of the gentler sex, with 
the same fierce and thrilling interest that prevailed among 
the witnesses of the terrible entertainments held within 
a Roman circus, we shall take breath for an instant to 
describe more fully the weapon used by our English 
combatant. We have before adverted to the treatise of 
Giacomo di Grassi*— 








«A man of great defence, 
Expert in baitles, and in deeds of armes”— | 


and we shall now resort to the manner of wielding the | 
two-edged sword, as delivered by the Italian professor. | 
In the words of his quaint translator, we are told that | 
“ one may with it (as a galleon among manie gallies) re- | 
sist manie swords or other weapons, And it is accustomed 

to be carried in the citie, as well by night as by day, 

when it so chaunceth that a few are constrayned to with- | 
stand a great manie. And because his weight and big- | 
ness require great strength, therefore those only are al- | 
lotted to the handling thereof which are mightie and 
bigge to behould, great and stronge in bodie, of stout and 
valiant courage. Who (forasmuch as they are to en- 
counter manie, and to the end they may strike the more 
safelie, and amaze them with the furie of the sword) do 
altogether use to deliver great edge-blows, downright and 
reversed, fetching a full circle or compass therein, stay- 
ing themselves sometimes upon one foot, sometimes on | 
the other, utterlie neglecting to thrust, and persuading | 
themselves that the thrust serveth to amaze one man 
onelie, but these edge-blows are of force to encounter 
manie. The which manner of skirmishing, besides that | 
it is most gallant to behold, being accompanied with ex- 
ceeding swiftness in deliverie (for otherwise it worketh 
no such effect,) it is also most profitable, not properly of 
itselfe, but because men, considering the furie of the 
sword, which greatly amazeth them, are not resolute to 
doe that which otherwice they could not choose but doe.” 
All that Di Grassi has here so graphically depicted was 
performed by Blount—and more than all this; for so 
great was his activity and dexterity—so nimble was he 
in the management and recovery of his weapon—-so tre- 
mendous was its sweep, * being of the compasse of ten 
arms or more,” that, in the space of a few moments, he 
had disabled a third opponent and beaten off the others. 
“ Huzzah !” shouted he, with lusty lungs, tossing, as he 
spoke, his bonnet into the air; “huzzah for England, 
and God save Queen Bess !” id 

At the same time, as if partaking of his master’s tri- 





* Giacomo di Grassi, his true Arte of Defence. First 
written in Italian by the aforesaid author, and English- 
ed by I. G. Gentleman, 1594. 








laugh, at the same time spurning with his heel the gory 
3 


head, which had dropped near him. “ Come hither, sir- | umph, Druid upturned his mangled visage and uttered a 
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loud and exulting howl. 

« Poor fellow !” said Blount—his heart smiting him 
as he heard this sound. “Thou art sorely hurt; but I 
have amply avenged thee,” added he, looking grimly 
around, “we can at least die together—thou wouldst 
never survive thy master.” 

The faithful dog understood this appeal. 
howl changed to a piteous moan. 

“ Peace, sirrah !” cried Blount, angrily, “ no whimper- 
ing. Thou art wounded, or I would bestow a Suffet on 
thee for thy cowardice. An English bulldog—and 
whine!” 

The red flame in the dog’s eyes at this reproof blazed 
yet more fiercely—and his fangs were instantly dis- 
played. 

“ Why, that is right,” cried Blount, in a tone of ap- 
proval. Upon which, shouldering his gigantic blade, and 
keeping his eye steadily fixed upon the movements of 
his foes, though menaced with immed.ate, and, it would 
seem, inevitable destruction, in order to show his utter 
disregard of the peril in which he stood, he began to 
carol in a rough, but not inharmonious voice, a few lines 
of the following homely stave :— 


His fierce 


DRUID. 
I, 


Through the world have I wander’d wide, 

With never a wife or a friend by my side, 

Save Druid! a comrade stanch and tried :— 
Troll on away! 


Druid, my dog, is a friend in need, 
Druid, my dog, is a friend indeed, 
Druid, my dog, is of English breed ! 
More need I say? 
Troll on away ! 


II. 
Druid would perish my life to save, 
For faithful Druid like fate 7’d brave, 
The dog and his master shall find one grave ! 
Troll on away 


‘ 


Life ! I heed not its loss a feather ! 
And when black Astropos snaps my tether, 
She must cut twice—we ’ll die together ! 
No more I'll say. 
Troll on away ! 


In enumerating the good and evil qualities of Henri 
IIl., we have before mentioned his singular predilection 
for the canine species. His attachment to dogs was as 
strong as his aversion to cats, Upon the commencement 
of the skirmish just described, the royal train, by their 
sovereign’s command, had halted; and Henri’s atten- 
tion, throughout, had been attracted towards Druid, 
whose courage and fidelity he could not sufficiently ad- 
mire and applaud. It was owing to this circumstance 
that Blount remained so long unmolested. 

“ What would I give for a follower so faithful!” said 
the king. “Such a hound were worth a whole pack of 
barbets and spaniels, with my two favourites, Citron and 
Chatelard at their head. I must possess him. Miron 
will speedily heal his wounds. But how shall we get 
rid of his master, without doing the dog further mis- 
chief ?” 

“Let your arquebusiers fire upon the knave, my 
liege,” said the Duc de Nevers, in a low tone; “and if 
a stray ball should reach the Bearnais, your majesty will 
have an enemy the less. Maurevert is behind us, armed 
with the same caliver with which Coligni was wounded. 
A look will suffice for Aim.” 

“ Thanks, fair cousin,” returned Henri, “ but we are 
in no such hurry. We see no reason to suspect treache- 
ry on the part of our brother of Navarre. He appears 
as much diverted as ourself with this fray. Besides,” 
added he, smiling, “we have not yet consulted our mo- 
ther upon the expediency of # step so important in its 
consequences as that would be.” 

“T will answer for her majesty’s approval,” returned 
the duke, hastily. 

“ You /” exclaimed the king, with a look of surprise. 
“ Are you our mother’s confidant, Monsieur le Duc? 
What reason have you to suppose she would desire the 
death of the Bearnais,” 

“Because,” replied Chicot, boldly, “ he is like the 
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wrong king unexpectedly turned up at Primero; he 
spoils the order of the cards, and ruins the game.” 

« Parbleu !”” what game, compére ?” demanded the 
monarch. 

« Your majesty forgets the hound you are anxious to 
save,” interrupted the duke, darting an angry glance at 
the jester; “ another moment, and it will be too late.” 

« Right!” cried Henri; “ command yon men-at-arms 
to stay their swords, and let a company of arquebusiers 
advance.” 

The king’s orders were instantly obeyed. The sol- 
diers, who had rushed to the assistance of their com- 
raves, reluctantly withdrew. A dozen arquebusiers, at- 
tired in richly-embl,zoned doublets of crimson frieze, 
girded in at the waist by broad leatbern belts, from which 
depended matches of lighted tow ; with great ruffs round 
their throats, pale green hose upon their lower limbs, 
and roses, almust as large as the shoes they covered, 
upon their feet; each carrying on his right arm a huge 
bell-mouthed musket, and on his left a forked staff in- 
tended to support it—this troop, headed by Maurevert, 
the hired assassin of Charles IX. (and surnamed le 
Tueur du Roi,) swiftly advanced, ranged themselves 
in two lines by the side of the king, planted their forks 
in the ground, pointed their artillery against the Eng- 
lishman’s breast, and awaited only the royal mandate to 
fire. 

Blount witnessed these proceedings without dismay. 
When he saw the death-dealing tubes leveled against 
him, he stooped to the ground, and catching Druid in 
his arms, breathed the words of his song— 


“ The dog and his master shall find one grave !” 


fully prepared to meet his fate. 

« Hold !” exclaimed Henri; “ some fiend hath put it 
into the knave’s head to defeat our object. Bid him 
surrender at discretion, Maurevert. Once get possession 
of his dog, and deal with bim as you think fitting. But 
I charge you, on your lives, do the animal no further in- 
jury.” 

Maurevert stepped forward. Blount, however, sturdily 
refused to yield up his sword. 

At this moment, and while Henri, ever irresolute when 
resulution was required, hesitated to give the signal to 
the arquebusiers, Crichton rode up. 

“T will disarm him, sire,” said he, “if I have your 
majesty’s permission to do so.” 

* Gramercy ! mon cher, you have our permission at 
once, and to slay him, too, if it please you, provided you 
harm not the dog.” 

* One will scarce succumb without the other, I sus- 
pect, my liege,” replied the Scot. « We shall see.” 

Saying which he dismounted, and giving his steed to 
the charge of an attendant, advanced towards Blount. 

“ Are you mad!” said he, sternly, as he arrived with- 
in a few paces of the Englisiman, “ that you adopt this 
braggart posture? Yield! and I may yet preserve your 
lif...” 

“IT should hold it foul scorn were such word to pass 
my lips, even at your bidding, Chevalier Crichton,” re- 
plied Blount, doggedly. 

“ Fool!” said the Scot, in a low and significant tone, 
“this is but a feint. ‘Throw down your sword. I will 
be your safeguard.” 

«“ Were I to do so, it would seem as if 1 yielded,” re- 
joined Blount. « And I had rather die a thousand deaths 
than these accursed Frenchmen should be able to crow 
over me.” 

« Defend yourself, then,” exclaimed Crichton, pluck- 
ing his rapier from the scabbard. 

“If I fall by your hands I shall die the death I would 
have chosen,” replied Blount. “ Yet think not I will 
perish tamely. I hold it too good luck to cross swords 
with you, not to approve myself worthy of the honour, 
But our blades are ill matched. I cannot fight without 
equal arms.” 

“I have helm and corslet,” answered Crichton; « you 
have neither buff jerkin nor steel cap. The advantage 
is on my side.” 

« Down, Druid,” said Blount, quitting his hold of the 
dog ; “ stir not—use neither tooth nor claw. Chevalier 
Crichton,” added he, in a tone of some emotion, “if I 
fall—this hound—” 

“I understand,” replied Crichton. 
master.” 


“TI will be his 


4 





«“ No!” said Blount; “I meant not that—despatch 
him.” 

« Waste no more words in this idle parley,” returned 
Crichton, fiercely. “My blows are for men, not dogs. 
Again, I say, detend yourself.” 

“ Saint George for England!” shouted Blount, fetch- 
ing a compass with his sword that dazzled the eyes of 
the beholders like a flash of lightning. But, rapid as 
was this circle—not so swift was it as the corresponding 
movement of the Scot. Instead of endeavouring to 
avoid the blow or to encounter its force where it was 
most dangerous, at a distance, he at once rushed in upon 
the Englishman, met the edge of his weapon in mid 
sweep with a stoccado, and, nothing daunted that his 
own rapier was hurled trom his grasp, clutched with his 
left hand the wrist of his adversary, and with his right 
fearlessly catching hold of his enormous blade, by a vio- 
lent downward jerk wrested it from his gripe. 

Thus far Druid had obeyed his master’s orders, and 
crouched inoffensively at his feet-—but now, instinctively 
comprehending his danger, he flew with such violence 
against Crichton’s legs, that, had they not been plated 
in steel, he must have withdrawn his attack from Blount 
to defend himself from his follower, 

“ Lie still, sir,” cried the Englishman, furiously. And 
setting his foot upon the dog’s back, he pressed him, 
notwithstanding his desperate struggles, forcibly to the 
ground. “ You are the victor,” continued he, addressing 
Crichton ; “ strike !” 

“ [ have accomplished all I desired,” replied the Scot, 
“ in disarming you.” 

“T yield not,” said Blount, sullenly : “ you had better 
finish me.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when his arms were 
suddenly seized from behind by a couple of halberdiers, 
who had stolen upon him unawares ; and a stout sword- 
belt, slipped over his wrists and drawn tightly together, 
prevented any further resistance on his part. At the 
same moment a sash tied in a noose, and flung over 
the head of Druid by a third man-at-arms, made the 
brave animal likewise a prisoner. 

“ Harm neither,” said Crichton, addressing the guards ; 
“but await his majesty’s pleasure—and see! he ap- 
proaches.” 

« Draw near to me, I pray you, Chevalier Crichtor,” 
said Blount, gazing earnestly at the Scot; «I have 
something to communicate, which, in my confusion, I 
had forgotten.” 

“I know what you would say,” returned Crichton, 
making a gesture of silence, “ all is lost !” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed Blount, with a look of dis. 
appointment; “ my labour, then, has been in vain. It 
was merely to bring you these tidings that I adventured 
within the lists.” 

“ Heed not that, good Blount, but pacify your dog,” 
said Crichton, noticing with uneasiness the violent etforts 
of the animal to free himself, by which he was well nigh 
strangled; “on Ais life hangs your own,” 

“True,” replied Blount, taking the words literally, 
“it dues so,” 

Upon which he addressed an angry declamation to 
Druid, who instantly became passive in the hands of his 
captor, 


, 


—<— > 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE TWO HENRIS,. 


Premier Soldat. Le Bearnais a peut-etre promis de retourner a 
confesse. Ca serait heureux, tout de meme—il me fait l’effet 
d'un bon compere de roi. 

Deuxieme Svidat. Le notre u’a pas mauvais air non plus sur sa 
grande jumwent—mais il sent trop le jasmin. 

La ort de Henri I1.—L. Viter. 

Unwilling to hold any private conference with the 
King of Navarre until he should receive some intimation 
of Catherine’s disposition towards him, and “ perplexed 
in the extreme” that no message had as yet arrived from 
her majesty, Henri III., uncertain what line of policy he 
ought to pursue, and glad of any pretext to gain further 
time, instead of advancing to question the Bourbon, as 
he had originally intended to do, bent his course towards 
the captive Englishman. This plan, however, was de- 
feated. Henri of Navarre, yielding tardy compliance 
with the earnest solicitations of Rosni (who represented, 
in the most moving terms, the perils and calamities in 
which his present fatal obstinacy must necessarily in- 





volve himself, his people, and his religion), came sud- 
denly to the resolution of throwing himself upon the 
generosity of his royal brother. Accordingly, when 
Henri III. turned aside to confer with Blount, he struck 
spurs into his charger and rode towards him. 

A greeting of apparently fraternal warmth passed be- 
tween the two monarchs. Though each, in secret, dis- 
trusted the other, both deemed it prudent to assume an 
air of unbounded confidence and good will. Dissimula- 
tion formed no part of the Bourbon’s frank and loyal 
character. But his long experience of the perfidy and 
insincerity of the race of Valois, while it prevented him 
from being Henri’s dupe, satisfied him that any advan- 
tage which might accrue to him from the interview could 
only be attained by the employment of similar artifice. 
Throwing himself, therefore, instantly from his steed, he 
attempted, with the greatest cordiality, to take the hand 
of the king, with the intention of proffering the custom- 
ary salutation. 

Henri III., however, drew back his steed as he ap- 
proached. 

“ Your pardon, my brother,” sail he, with a gracious 
smile ; “ we would cut off our right hand could we sus- 
pect it of heresy; nor can we consent to take yours, 
tainted as it is with that contagious leprosy, unless we 
first receive assurance from your lips that you are come 
hither, like the prodigal son, to confess your indiscretions, 
to implore our forgiveness, and to solicit to be received 
once more into the indulgent bosom of our holy catholic, 
apostolic, and Roman church.” 

“Sire,” replied the Bourbon, “I own that I am in 
much the same predicament as the unfortunate wight to 
whom you have likened me. I have, at this moment, 
more nose than kingdom—more care than coin—more 
hope than faith—more regard for your majesty than the 
religion you propose—” 

“And more regard for your body than your soul, I 
fear, my brother,” interrupted Henri III., gravely shaking 
his head, and telling a bead or two upon his rosary. 

“ That is to say, he has more regard for his mistresses 
than his queen,” said Chicot. “ You are right, com- 
péere. Our Bearnais will never be saved unless the good 
old faith of the Gentiles comes round again, and new 
altars are raised at Cnydos and Paphos to the goddess 
he worships.” 

“Certes, thou malapert knave, I ama heretic in no 
creed in which beauty is concerned,” replied the Bovr- 
bon laughing ; “and amid yon gallery of fair saints, 
there is not one to whom I would refuse my adoration.” 

“T could point out one,” cried the jester. 

“I defy thee,” said the Bourbon. 

“ Your queen!” returned Chicot. 

Even Henri III. could not help joining in the mirth 
occasioned by this sally of the jester. 

“ Ribald !” exclaimed the Bourbon, laughing louder 
than the rest, “thy fool’s cap alone protects thee from 
my resentment.” 

“ My fool’s calotte is a better defence than many a 
knight’s casque,” answered Chicot. “For the love I 
bear her majesty of Navarre, I will exchange it for thine, 
and throw my marotte into the bargain. Thow wilt 
need both on thy next encounter with Crichton.” 

“ Wilt thou throw thyself into the bargain, knave,” 
asked the Bourbon, “ and follow my fortunes 1” 

“Of a surety, no!” replied the jester. “That were 
to quit the master for the valet; the provost for the 
prisoner; the falconer for the quarry.” 

« Pardieu! compére,” said Henri III., in a tone of 
raillery, “ art thou so blind to thy own interest as to tarry 
in our service when an offer so brilliant is made thee by 
our brother of Navarre? Bethink thee of the eminence 
to which thy wisdom and decorum must necessarily pro- 
mote thee among the synods of the Huguenots and the 
sage councils of the court of Pau!” 

“I never leap in the dark, gossip,” replied Chicot. 
“It were the province of a wise man to go in quest of 
danger. I am a fool, and prefer safe quarters at home.” 

“ Wholesome advice maybe gathered even from the 
mouth of fools, you perceive, my brother,” said Henri 
III. “May we now enquire to what fortunate circum- 
stance we owe the unexpected happiness of this visit ? 
We have been singularly misinformed about you and 
your proceedings. We are told you are an enemy—we 
find you our best of friends. We learn that you are at 
the head of a hostile army, putting out towns and sub- 





jects to fire and sword—we find you as blithe companion 
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as ever, and almost unattended. Our last accounts are, 
that you are barricaded within the walls of Pau or Nerac; 
our next are gathered from your own lips within the 
walls of the Louvre. See how one may be deceived.” 

« Your majesty is not deceived in my expressions of 
friendship,” replied the Bourbon, cordially. « Will it 
please you to command your gentlemen to stand farther 
off !” 

« Excuse us, my brother, if we venture to retain our 
attendants,” replied Henri III. “ We are curious to 
question this boid knave,” added he, glancing at Blount. 
« You may reserve your tale, if you please, for the ear 
of our confessor, whom you will permit us to recom- 
mead in the hope of accomplishing your conversion.” 

« Your confessor, sire !” ejaculated the Bourbon, knit- 
ting his brow. 

« And at the tail of the priest the headsman,” added 
Chicot. 

“Ha!” ejaculated the Bourbon. 

« Yoo will not, then, fail to profit by his instruction, 
and, for the third time, get rid of any scruples of con- 
science,” returned Chicot. “The laconic message of 
his late majesty, Charles [X., to your cousin, Henri of 
Cende, had other merits besides its conciseness.” 

« What message was that gossip?” asked Henri III, 
affecting ignorance. 

« Messe, mort ou Bastille!” replied the jester. “Our 
Bearnais will remember it by the token, that about the 
same time he abjured his own Calvinistic heresies.” 

“ Ventre saint-gris! thou scurrilous varlet,” cried the 
Bourbon, fiercely; “if thou darest to push thy mis- 
chievous pleasantry further, not even thy own insignifi- 
cance or thy royal master’s presence shall prevent my 
inflicting due chastisement upon thee.” 

Alarmed by the menacing aspect of the King of Na- 
varre, with a grimace of mixed terror and defiance, 
Chicot, like a snarling cur, apprehensive of the heels of 
a noble steed he has annoyed beyond endurance, now 
turned tail, and retreated to the protection of his master, 
who was secretly delighted with this specimen of his 
skill in the “art of ingeniously tormenting.” 

« Since you decline answering our enquiries respecting 
the motive of your visit, my brother,” said Henri III., 
in his blandest accents, “we wil] not press the point. 
But we trust you will not object to remaining near our 
person till we return to the banquet !” 

“ Your majesty has only to command me.” 

“ And as you have no attendants excepting the Baron 
de Rosni, we give you your choice of six of our gentle- 
men, who will continue constantly by your side.” 

“T understand your majesty. I am a prisoner.” 

“T said not so, my brother. Choose your attendants.” 

“* My choice is readily made, sire. I shall name but 
one—the Chevalier Crichton. I leave the nomination 
of the others to him.” 

« Fenum habet in cornu,” muttered Chicot, “a wit- 
tol’s choice !” 

“You could not have made a better election,” ob- 
served Henri III., with a smile. 

“T think not,” said the Bourbon. 

“Tam sure not,’ added Chicot. “Forgiveness be- 
comes a Christian prince. Madame Marguerite will 
highly applaud your generosity and placability.” 

“Peace, droll!” said Henri Lil. “And now, my 
brother,” continued he, in the same honeyed tone which 
he had previously adopted, and which, by those who 
knew him, was more dreaded than the most violent burst 

.of indignation, “as the jousts are at an end, and you 
will have no further occasion for it, we entreat you to 
resign your sword to the custody of him whom you have 
appointed your principal attendant.” 

“ My sword, sire!” exclaimed the Bourbon, recoiling. 

“Your sword, my brother,” repeated Henri IIL, 
blandly. 

The King of Navarre looked around. On all sides he 
was invested by danger. The whole circle of the area 
in which he stood bristled with pikes and spears. Above 
the halberts of the Switzers rose the javelins of the Scot- 
ish guards ; and above the javelins of the Scots gleamed 
the long lances of D’Epernon’s gallant Gascon troop. 

Here was stationed a company of archers—there a band 
of arquebusiers. On the right were arrayed the youth- 
ful nobles under the command of the Vicomte de Joy- 
use, readily to be distinguished by their gorgeous ap- 
parelling and fluttering pennons; on the left was drawn 
eut the sumptuous retinue of the Duc de Nevers. Nor 





was this all. A nearer circle of the king’s body-guard 
encompassed him. Every hand was upon a sword-hilt 
—every glance fixed upon him. As he carelessly noted 
all this hostile preparation, the Bourbon turned towards 
his counsellor Rosni, who stood leaning upon the handle 
of his sword immediately behind him. Not a word— 
not a sign was exchanged between them. But the mo- 
narch understood the meaning of the cold, stern look of 
his counsellor, At this moment the rolling of drums, 
mingled with the sound of other martial instruments, 
was heard from the outer courts of the palace. 

“ Hark! the tambour!” exclaimed Henri IIL, “ fresh 
troops have entered the Louvre.” 

« By your command, sire?” asked the Bourbon, in a 
tone of displeasure. 

“Our subjects are careful of our safety,’ 
Henri III., evasively. 

“They ought to be so, sire,” replied the Bourbon ; 
“your majesty has well earned their love; and when 
were the peuple of France ungrateful? But against 
whom are all these precautions taken? Is the Louvre 
in a state of siege, or have the burgesses of your good 
city of Paris broken into revolt ?” 

“ No, my brother, our good city is at present free from 
faction or tumult: and it is our intention (with the aid 
of Heaven !) to maintain its tranquillity undisturbed.” 

“ You cannot suppose that | would be the instigator 
of disorder, sire,” said the Bourbon. “I have drawn 
the sword to protect the rights of my people, and to 
uphold their persecuted creed, not to wage war upon 
your majesty. On any terms which shall secure to my 
subjects the immunities and religious toleration they 
seek, I will at once enter into a compact of truce with 
your majesty, and place myself in your hands as a hos- 
tage for the due observance of its conditions.” 

“ Sire!” exclaimed Rosni, grasping his sovereign’s 
arm. “ Each word you utter is a battle lost.” 

“ Your majesty will not now suspect me of disloy- 
alty,” continued the Bourbon, disregarding the inter- 
ruption.” 

“ We suspect nothing, my brother—nothing what- 
ever,” said Henri III., hastily. “But we will sign no 
truce—enter into no compact, which shall favour, or 
appear to favour, the dissemination of heresy and sedi- 
tion. ‘To toleratesuch a faith were to approve it. And 
we would rather command a second Saint Barthelemy ; 
rather imitate the example of our brother, Philip II. of 
Spain ; or pursue the course pointed out to us by our 
cousin of Guise and the messieurs of the League, than 
in any way countenance a religion so hateful to us. 
We are too good a catholic for that, my brother. Our 
reign has been (for our sins!) disturbed by three great 
troubles. Our brother of Anjou and his faction ; the 
Balafre and his Leaguers ; you and your friends of the 
reform.” 

“ Sire!” 

“ We know not which of the three has been the most 
vexatious. Anjou with his claims; Guise with his pre- 
tensions; or you with your exactions, We shall be 
glad to put an end to one of these annoyances.” 

“I have exacted nothing but what was my due, sire,” 
replied the Bourbon, bluntly. 

“So saith Anjou; so saith the Guise; so say all 
rebels.” 

“ Rebels, sire !” 

“Fret not yourself about a word, my brother. Your 
own conduct will best prevent the application of the 
term, if you deem it injurious.” 

“ Sire,” replied the Bourbon, drawing himself up to 
his full height, and regarding his royal brother with a 
glance of undisguised scorn and defiance, “ you have 
done me deep wrong in stigmatising me as a rebel. It 
is false; Iam none. Rashness, insane rashness (if you 
please) is all that can be laid to my charge. I came 
hither attended only by the Baron de Rosni, whose 
person, as my ambassador, guarded by your passport, is 
sacred : and, as I came, I should have departed, bad not 
an accident occasioned my discovery. No thought of 
treason was in my breast. Nor had I other motive save 
a desire to splinter a lance with one whose prowess I 
doubted, with as much justice, it appears, as your majes- 
ty now exhibits in questioning my sincerity.” 

“ You mistake us, my brother. Heaven forbid that 
we should question your fealty.” 

“ Your actions contradict your words, sire,” returned 
the Bourbon. “It is evident, from the threatening de- 
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meanout of your attendants, from the hostile disposition 
of your troops, as well as from the orders you have 
issued, that you do distrust me; and that you have more 
reason to apprehend my influence with the populace, in 
the event of an insurrection, than you cure to admit. 
Your alarm is groundless. Had I come as an enemy, I 
should not have come alone. I ain the contriver ol no 
plot—the leader of no faction; nor, amid yon vast as- 
semblage, could I point out the features of a single ad- 
herent, though I nothing fear, if my war-cry were once 
raised, I should find friends to rally round my standard. 
Yestermorn, with but a dozen followers, I entered the 
gates of Paris; to-day, with but one, those of the Lou- 
vre. And to-morrow’s dawn shall find me and my scanty 
train far on our way to my territories, if I have your 
majesty’s permission peaceably to depart.” 

“In the mean time, my brother,” said Henri IIL, « we 
would gladly learn what induced you tu quit those ter- 
ritories tu which you are now, apparently, so anxious 
to return! We can scarcely flatter ourselves that a 
desire to hold this interview with us was your sole mo- 
tive.” 

“So far from it, sire, that, I repeat, it was my inten- 
tion to have remained strictly incognito, had not my own 
heediessness betrayed me. ‘The object of my hair- 
brained journey I will no longer disguise. When I de- 
serted the Louvre,” added he, his brow relaxing to a 
slight smile, «there were two things, which, in my haste, 
I left behind me.” 

“ Ah! what were they, my brother?” 

“The mass and my wife, sire. For the loss of the 
former | felt little concern. The want of the latter was 
a more serious grievance, And, having failed in my 
previous remonstrance, made through the Sieur Duras, I 
thought the fault might rest with my envoy. Accord- 
ingly, I resolved—” 

“To come yourself,” interrupted Henri III., laughing 
heartily. “ A wise determination, certes. Still, we fear 
your suit has proved as unsuccessful as ever, though 
backed by your own solicitations, my brother.” 

“ His majesty is certain of gaining his cause, now 
that he has employed the Chevalier Crichton as an ad- 
vocate,” cried Chicot. “It is exactly three years since 
the Sieur Duras came to Paris on this fool’s errand, and 
then Bussy d’Amboise sent him back again, like Panurge, 
‘avec une puce a lorielle!’ The same result would 
have followed his own application had it not been for 
this master stroke, Of all men, Henri of Navarre ought 
to be the last to forget the maxim, that 


“A husband out of season 


Is a husband without reason !’”’ 


“ Let not these taunts annoy you, my brother,” said 
Henri III. “ You shall have both your lost matters. 
But we cannot restore the one without the other.” 

“TIT will have neither, sire.” 

“ You are changeable, my brother.” 

“It may be so, sire,” replied the Bourbon, coldly. 
« But I have the same aversion to a faithless woman that 
I have to a consecrated wafer.” 

« We have, at all events, made you the offer,” said 
Henri III., angrily. “And now, Chevalier Crichton,” 
continued he, addressing the Scot, who had remained 
near him, a silent, but deeply interested observer of the 
scene—* advance !—arrest him!” 

These words, pronounced in a sharp, abrupt tone, 
produced a startling effect upon the group. Saint Luc 
and D’Epernon drew their swords, closing in on elther 
side of their sovereign. The Bourbon uttered a single 
exclamation, and placed his hand upon the hilt of his 
own weapon. His arm, however, was again forcibly 
withheld by Rosni. 

«“ Remember, sire,” said the baron, in a deep whisper, 
“ your sacred pledge to your people and to your God. 
One false step, and your subjects are without a ruler— 
your church without a defender, Be warned !” 

“ Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat !” cried 
Chicot. 

Crichton, meanwhile, stirred not—but watched steadily 
the movements of the King of Navarre. 

“ Must we repeat our orders, messire!” asked Henri 
II. 

« No, sire,” replied the Bourbon. 
Chevalier Crichton from his embarrassment. 
my sword.” 

The Scot received it with a profound salutation. 


«T will relieve the 
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« Keep it,” continued the Bourbon; “you need not 
blush to bear it.” 

«| blush to receive it, sire,” returned Crichton, scarce- 
ly able to repress the emotions that swelled within his 





bosom. 

«“ And now for our other captive and his dog,” said 
Henri III. 

« Hold, sire,” exclaimed the Bourbon; “ere this con- 
ference is broken up, I have a secret of importance to 
disclose to you. I would have willingly imparted it to 
your ears alone. But since you refuse me a private 
audience, I am compelled to proclaim it openly.” 

At this moment the shifting glances of Henri III. fell 
upon the Duc de Nevers. The latter was evidently ill 
at ease, and, approaching his sovereign, said, in a low, 
emphatic tone, “ This interview were better concluded, 
sire.” 

«“ We think otherwise, fair cousin,”’ returned the king, 
whose curiosity was awakened—* may we venture to 
trust ourselves alone with him for a few moments ?” 
whispered he. “He is unarmed,” 

«“ By no means, sire,” returned the duke; “he hath 
his poniard.” 

« [rue,” returned Henri III. ; “and he is not unskil- 
ful in its use, as we have seen. His strength, too, 
greatly exceeds our own—and though his bearing is 
frank and loyal, it were not prudent implicitly to con- 
fide in him. Speak! my brother,” continued he, aloud. 
«“ We are impatient to hear your disclosure.” 

« Your majesty drives me to the course I now adopt,” 
returned the Bourbon, haughtily ; “the shame I would 
willingly have spared the queen your mother, I will no 
longer spare ber.” 

« Will you endure this insolence, sire ?”’ said the Duc 
de Nevers, alarmed at the King of Navarre’s com- 
mencement. 

“ Heed him not,” returned Henri III.; “her majesty 
will give herself little concern about Ais reproaches.” 

« What I would have requested,” continued the Bour- 
bon, who had paused for a moment, “ I now demand, 
In the name of my cousin, Henri I. of Bourbon, prince 
of Conde, whose person I here represent, I require from 
your majesty the liberation of his sister, unjustly detained 
a captive within the Louvre by the queen, Catherine de 
Medicis.” 

“Mort-Dieu! my brother,’ exclaimed Henri IIL, 
«you are strangely deceived in this matter. Our mother 
has no such captive.” 

« Contest not the point, sire,” whispered the Duc de 
Nevers, who was now relieved from his own apprehen- 
sion. “ Promise her liberation.” 

«“ Your majesty has been designedly kept in ignorance 
of the circumstance,” said the Bourbon. 

«“ Well, my brother,” returned Henri III., with affected 
bonhommie, “if your represenYation be correct, we pass 
our word for the freedom of the princess.” 

As this speech was uttered, a slight exclamation of 
joy escaped Crichton. But when the king glanced 
towards him his eyes were riveted upon the Bourbon’s 
sword. 

« Add to your boon, sire,” said the King of Navarre, 
“for which I thank you as heartily as if my own liberty 
had been included in it, and suffer the princess to set 
forth at once from the Louvre under your safe conduct. 
My own escort shall, with your majesty’s permission, 
act as her convoy to Henri of Conde.” 

« Why this extreme urgency, my brother?” asked 
Henri II., doubtfully. 

« Because,” replied the Bourbon, “ while she remains 
in the power of Catherine de Medicis—her life—her 
honour are in danger.” 

« Beware how you scandalise our mother,” returned 
Henri IIL., with warmth. «“ These are dark accusations.” 

« They are made in broad daylight, before your assem- 
bled nobles, sire, and will not be unremembered.” 

« Nor unrequited,” answered Henri ILL, frowning. 
« Proceed, my brother.” 

«Tam a soldier, not a courtier, sire,” continued the 
Bourbon. “My steel corslet is seldom exchanged for 
silken pourpoint: my rude speech as seldom takes the 
garb of flattery. Your majesty will bear in mind that 
you have forced me to make this charge in public. Iam 
prepared to answer to the queen your mother for my ac- 
cusation, and to approve it. Your royal word is passed 
for the liberation of the princess. That is enough for 
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Henri III. of the Duc de Nevers, 

“That his majesty of Navarre’s wits, as well as his 
discretion, have deserted him, my liege,” returned the 
duke. “I am sufficiently in the confidence of Catherine 
de Medicis to assert, unhesitatingly, that there is no such 
princess.” 

« You are sure of it, fair cousin ?” 

« As of your majesty’s existence—as of the presence 
of yon Bernese bear.” 

“You have greatly relieved us. We began to fear 
that we had, in some way or other, committed ourself.” 

The Bourbon, meanwhile, conferred an instant apart 
with his counsellor. 

“Thou wilt command this escort, Rosni,” whispered 
he, “ and say to the Prince of Conde that sf 

“I quit not your majesty’s side for any prince or 
princess,” interrupted Rosni. 

“ How, sir?” 

“Spare your frowns, sire. 
occasion, as your majesty.” 

«Stay with me, then, my faithful friend,” replied the 
Bourbon, pressing the hand of his counsellor, “ and let 
our recent difference be forgotten. Thou hast my full 
pardon.” 

“ When your majesty has obtained your own forgive- 
ness, it will be time enough to extend the same grace to 
me,” rejoined RKosni, bluntly. 

“Chevalier Crichton,” said the Bourbon, turning in 
displeasure from his confidant, “will you escort the 
Princess of Conde to her brother ?” 





I can be as obstinate, on 





The Scot’s colour mounted to his temples at the 
proposal, 

“ Your majesty has already appointed me to the post 
of your chief attendant,” returned he, in a voice of con- 
strained calmness; “I cannot accept both offices.” 

« Nor can we consent to part with you, mon cher,” 
said Henri IIL, approvingly. “To put an end to this 
discussion, my brother,” continued he, addressing the 
Bourbon, “if you will find the princess, we will under- 
take to find the convoy,” 

«A la bonne heure!” cried the King of Navarre. 
“My task will be readily performed. Behold her!” 
added he, pointing to the royal gallery. 

“ Behold whom !—you cannot mean——~” 

«In the queen of the lists—in the fair Esclairmonde, 
your majesty beholds the sister of Henri of Conde—my 
cousin—your cousin, sire.” 

« Mort et damnation, my brother, you dream! Es- 
clairmonde our cousin! Esclairmonde a Princess of 
Conde! Were it so—but you do not—cannot expect 
us to credit your assertion, unsupported by proof, upon 
a point like this ?” 

“TI have proofs, sire—proofs of her illustrious birth— 
of her capture as an infant by Tavannes—of her deten- 
tion within the Louvre by Catherine—proofs which will 
carry conviction, even to the mind of your majesty.” 
“Produce them, my brother, produce them!” cried 
Henri IIL, trembling with agitation. 

«“ Let your guard, by sound of trump, summon before 
your presence Messire Florent Chretien, a preacher of 
the reformed faith, and the spiritual adviser of the prin 

cess: he is within the Louvre—he is in possession of 
these proofs.” 

“Ha! think you to delude us by the devices of the 
Evil One—or of his ministers !” vociferated Henri III. 
“Think you we would place the fabrications of this 
miserable hypocrite against the word of our mother? 

Think you we will endure the presence of a heretic, and 
a propagator of heresy, knowing him to be such? Let 
him take heed how he approaches us—how he defiles the 
hem of our garment—how he pollutes our palace. The 
Greve hath an axe—the Pre-aux-clercs a stake—Mont- 
faucon a gibbet. He shall have his choice of the three— 
the sole grace a false and perjured Huguenot may look 
for at our hands,” 

“ Be all three his portion and mine if he deceives you, 

sire,” returned the Bourbon. «“ Let him be summoned. 

I will abide the issue.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Henri III, as if he had suddenly 

decided upon the course he ought to pursue. 

“ Your guard must seek him within the dungeons of 

the Louvre,” said Crichton. « He isa prisoner.” 

“ A prisoner!” echoed the Bourbon, starting. 

“ A prisoner!” repeated Henri III., joyfully. 


“He is in the hands of Catherine de Medicis,” con- 
tinued the Scot. 

“ And the documents?” demanded the King of Na- 
varre, eagerly, 

“Are also in her majesty’s possession,’ returned 
Crichton. 

“ Perdition !” exclaimed the Bourbon. 

“ Gramercy !” cried Henri III. 

“ Florent Chretien is adjudged to the stake,” continued 
Crichton. 

« Will you now forgive yourself, sire?” asked Rosni, 
in a low tone. 

“ Away !” ejaculated the King of Navarre, stamping 
his foot to the ground with wrath. “ Ventre saint-gris! 
is this a season for reproaches? Your majesty, I am 
well assured,” added he, indignantly appealing to his 
royal brother, “ will see fit to reverse this most unjust 
judgment? Chretien is innocent of all crime.” 

“Of all, save that of heresy, it may be,” returned 
Henri III., “ than which no guilt is more heinous and 
unpardonable in our eyes, and of which, even by your 
own showing, he is culpable. Our mother has acted in 
conformity with our wishes, and in furtherance of the 
interests of the true faith, in condemning this Huguenot 
preacher to expiate his offences against Heaven at the 
stake; and, were our sanction needful, it should be 
readily accorded.” 

“ Vive la Messe !”’ cried the courtiers, 

“ You hear, my brother,” said Henri IIL, smiling. 
“Such are the sentiments of every good catholic.” 

“Will you violate the majesty of your own laws, 
sire!” demanded the Bourbon. “ Have you no regard 
for the sanctity of the pledges voluntarily given for the 
security of your protestant subjects ?” 

“ Hereticis fides non servanda est,” rejoined Henri 
INl., coldly. 

“Tt follows, then, sire,” said the Bourbon, “ that your 
royal word, passed to me for the liberation of the Prin- 
cess Esclairmonde, is not binding upon your pliant 
conscience !—ha!”’ 

“ Satisfy us that she 7s a princess, and we will keep 
our faith with you, albeit you are a heretic, my brother. 
Produce your proofs, and, we repeat, she is free.” 

“ Your majesty may safely make that promise now,” 
returned the Bourbon, scornfully. 

“If I preduce those proofs ere midnight, will you ful- 
fil your word, sire ?”’ asked Crichton, advancing. 


Henri III. was visibly embarrassed. 


“ You cannot retreat, my liege,” whispered the Duc 
de Nevers, 

“ But, fair cousin,” returned the king, in an under 
tone, “we would rather part with our crown than Es- 
clairmonde—and this accursed Scot would outwit the 
devil.” 

«“ He will not outwit Catherine de Medicis, sire,” said 
the duke. “I will put her upon her guard.” 

“ How says your majesty ?” demanded the Bourbon, 
“ Our word is already passed,” returned Henri III. 

“ Enough!” said Crichton, retiring. 

At this moment the Vicomte de Joyeuse approached. 
“Tam the bearer of a billet from the queen-mother, 
sire,” said he, presenting a sealed despatch to the king. 
«“ Peste!” exclaimed Henri III., as he glanced over 
the contents of the letter. “ We have been too precipi- 
tate, fair cousin,” continued he, addressing the Duc de 
Nevers. “Her majesty counsels us to treat the Bearnais 
with all courtesy and consideration.” 

The duke replied by a shrug of the shoulder. 

“ Nay, this is not all,” added the king; “ she entreats 
us to restore his sword.” 

“ And your majesty will, of course, comply with her 
request,” 

“ Pardieu! no, my cousin.” 

«“ Remember the fair Esclairmonde, sire.” 

«“ Ah! you are right, my cousin,” returned Henri IIE., 
hastily, “That name at once decides us. We know 
not what credit is to be attached to this story of the 
lovely demoiselle’s birth. It is possible it may be true. 
But, true or false, it is plain if we would hope to succeed 
in our designs upon her, we must now, more than ever, 
yield implicit obedience to our mother’s behests.” 

“ Wisely resolved, sire.” 

« Our passion increases with the difficulties that op- 
pose it; and we will neglect no means of ensuring its 
gratification.” 
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«The first step towards that point, sire, is to effect a 

reconciliation with the Bearnais.” 

« That will not be difficult,” returned Henri III. ; “ his 
choler is as readily appeased as aroused. You shall see 
how easily we will cajole him. A fair word or so will 
make all smooth between us. Approach, my brother,” 
continued he, addressing the King of Navarre in a friend- 
ly tone, “ we have done you wrong, and are eager to 
make you reparation.” 

« Sire!” exclaimed the Bourbon, springing eagerly 
forward. 

« Your hand, my brother.” 

«It is the hand of a heretic, sire.” 

« No matter! it is a loyal hand, and as such we clasp 
it. Nay, withdraw it not, my brother. We wish all 
our court to perceive that we are on terms of amity to- 
gether—especially our mother,” added he, aside. 

“« Vive le roi!” cried the courtiers. And the shout 
was echoed by a thousand voices. 

«“ We have deprived you of your sword,” continued 
Henrii III. «You cannot reclaim your gift from the 
Chevalier Crichton. We pray you, therefore, to wear 
this blade for our sake,” added he, unbuckling his rapier, 
the hilt of which was studded with diamonds, and pre- 
senting it to the King of Navarre. “ Promise us only 
that you will not draw it against a subject of France.” 

«[ will wear it for your defence, sire,” replied the 
Bourhon. “ Your majesty’s kindness will not allow me 
for an instant to doubt your sincerity ; but [ would gladly 
learn to whom I am indebted for this sudden alteration 
in your sentiments,” 

“To one whose intercession you scarcely merit,” 
returned Henri III, with a gracious smile—*to our 
mother.” 

«“ Jour de Dieu!’ exclaimed the Bourbon, “ to her !” 

«“ Pardon the unworthy reception we have given you. 
We were taken by surprise, and could not divest our- 
self of certain misgivings which this letter has wholly 
dispelled. We will make the best amends in our 
power.” 

« Grant me the life of Florent Chretien, and we are 
quits, sire.” 

Henri III. was again perplexed. 

« His life is in our mother's hands,” said he; “ make 
your appeal to her. You stand well with her, it seems. 
We never interfere between her majesty and the objects 
of her displeasure. Yet stay: if you can induce this 
Chretien to abjure his heresies, we think we may venture 
to promise you his life.” 

« You have ratified his doom, sire,” said the Bourbon, 
retiring. “ What think you of this change, Rosni?” 
added he, as he rejoined his counsellor. 

“{ like it not,” returned Rosni. ‘ The friendship of 
this Vilain Herodes is more to be dreaded than his en- 
mity. But you have confided in bim ?” 

“ Bongré, malgré,” answered the Bourbon. 

“ How have we played our part, my cousin?” asked 
Henii Ill. of the Duc de Nevers. 

“ To admiration, sire,” replied the duke. 

«“ You are a flatierer. But we are weary of this con- 
ference. Bring forward our captive and his dog. ’T will 
divert our thoughts to question him.” 

«'Take heed, compére,” cried Chicot; “you will not 
find that hound so carefully muzzled as the great bear of 
Berne.” 

—>—— 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MISSAL, 


“ Que toute trahison sur le traitre retombe !” 
Victor Hoco—Hernani. 


Blount, wha,had been strictly guarded during the con- 
ference we have just detailed, and had endured with 
stoical calmness all the petty persecution, in the shape 
of taunts and blows, that his captors chose to inflict, was 
now dragged into the king’s presence. Druid followed 
as closely at his heels as the sash by which he was re- 
strained, would permit him to do. 

“ Before you bestow yon caitiff’s head upon the exe- 
cutioner of the Chatelet, my liege,” said Joyeuse, “ it 
may be well to interrogate him as to the motive of his 
daring action. I can scarcely think, with all his reckless 
courage, that it proceeded from mere bravado. My own 
opinion is,” added he, lowering his voice, “that he is 


your majesty may elicit some important information 
from him.” 

“ We will essay, mon enfant,” replied Henri III. ; «but 
we despair of success. Look at his stubborn visage 
and resolute bearing, and say if threats are likely to 
shake him. ‘That man would perish rather than play 
the traitor.” 

And so it proved. Blount refused to return other 
than a surly monosyllabic response to the monarch’s 
enquiries. 

«“ Remove him to the Grand Chatelet,” said Henri IIL., 
impatiently : ‘and let the question ordinary and extra- 
ordinary be proposed to him.” 

“Tt will extort nothing,” rejoined the Englishma., 
firmly. 

«“ We were right, you perceive, mon cher,’ 
monarch, turning to his favourite. 

“Twill find a way to wring his secret from him, my 
liege,” replied the vicomte. “I see where his vulnerable 
point lies.” And he whispered to the king. 

“ You have hit it,’ returned Henri, laughing. 
proceed not to extremities.” 

« Leave him to me, sire,” said Joyeuse. “ Draw thy 
sword,” added he, addressing the man-at-arms by whom 
Druid was guarded ; “ and upon each interrogation which 
this obstinate traitor may decline to answer, hew a limb 
from his hound.” 

The weapon of the halberdier flashed in the air. 

“ Devils!” cried Blount, in a voice that sounded like 
the roar of a lion, at the same time exerting himself 
with so much force as to burst asunder the leathern 
thong that confined his arms. “ What would you have 
me do ?” 

“Reply without disguise to his majesty’s interroga- 
tions,” said Crichton, advancing towards him. 

«“ Well, then,” returned Blount, “ to spare my dog un- 
necessary suflering, I will do that which I would not 
have done to preserve my own flesh from the hot pincers, 
or my bones from the grinding wheel—I will speak— 
though, by the rood! I have nothing to reveal. 1 might 
have borne to see Druid perish,” muttered he; “but to 
behold him die by piecemeal—no—no—lI could not 
endure that.” 

* What brought thee hither, thou contumacious var- 
let?”’ demanded Henri III. « Wert thou not aware that 
thy life would be the penalty of thy rashness ?” 

“IT was fully aware of the consequences of the step 
I took,”’ answered the Englishman. “ But the desire to 
serve a friend was paramount to any consideration of 
danger.” 

«“ What friend, sirrah ?” 

“IT have been too bold, perhaps, to term him such,” 
returned Blouut; “ but death levels all distinctions, and 
mine is so near at hand that I may claim some exemp- 
tion from worldly forms. My fidelity will, I nothing 
doubt, ensure me a worthy place in his remembrance.” 

“Thy devotion to whom, sirrah ?”’ demanded Henri 
III., impatiently. “To the King of Navarre?” 

«“ To the Chevalier Crichton, sire.” 

“To Crichton!” echoed Henri, in astonishment. 
“Morbleu! Joyeuse,” continued he, addressing the vi- 
comte, “this Scot exercises an unaccountable influence 
over his fellows. Here is a sturdy knave, whose whole 
heart seems to be with his hound, and who derides the 
dungeon and the rack, ready to lay down his head for 
the love he bears him. By what magic is this accom- 
plished ?”’ 

« By the magic of manner, sire,” returned Joyeuse ; 
“was ever smile beheld so captivating—was ever de- 
meanour witnessed at once so courteous and so dignified 
as that of Crichton! Add to the charm of manner the 
ennobling and heroic spirit of chivalry breathing from 
his lightest word and action—weaving its spell around 
him, and inspiring all who approach with kindred ardour, 
and you have the secret of his witchery over the minds 
of men. It was the same with Bayard—the same with 
Du Guesclin—with Charlemagne, and with Godefroy de 
Bouillon, Sgme men there are for whom we would will- 
ingly live: Sakon for whom we would as readily die. 
Crichton is among the latter.” 

“You have merely drawn the distinction between 
friendship and devotion, mon cher,” yeplied Henri, turn- 
ing with a look of displeasure towards Blount. “Thy 
intelligence must have been of vital import, sirrah,” 
added he, pursuin enquiries, “ since it could not be 
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’ answered Blount, 


“ My errand was nothing more,’ 
carelessly, “ than to apprise the Chevalier Crichton that 
a packet, on which he set some store, and which, after 
incurring various risks, had been strangely found, was 
again as strangely lost.” 

“Ts this all thou knowest concerning it, mon maitre ?”’ 

“T know that it has proved a fatal charge, sire. All 
who have meddled with it have come to ill. It was lost 
as it was won, at the point of the sword. To the breast 
of him who first grasped it, it brought a poniard; to the 
next who received it, the stake ; and to myself, it has 
brought the axe. May like calamity alight on her into 
whose possession it hath now fallen.” 

“ Your majesty will, perhaps, next question him as to 
his acquaintance with the contents of the packet?” in- 
terposed Crichton. 

“By no means,” returned Henri, frowning. “ We 
perceive your drift, and have heard enough to convince 
us that the testimony of this traitor is suborned. Hola! 
Larchant,” continued he, addressing one of the officers 
in attendance, “Jet the prisoner be conveyed to the 
Chatelet, and thrown into the Fin d’uise, where, if he 
expire not within the week, the headsman may release 
him from further torture.” 

“ Yours are tender mercies, sire,” returned Blount, 
smiling disdainfully. 

“ Let the hound be cared for,” continued Henri. 

“Is he not to go with me !”" asked Blount, starting. 

“Hence with the prating knave!” exclaimed the 
king, furiously. 

Blount suddenly broke from his guards, and prostrated 
himself at the king’s feet. 

“Ido not ask for mercy, sire,” cried he. “I know 
my life is forfeited, and justly; but oh! separate me not 
from my faithful companion.” 

Henri wavered. If he had a heart, it lay on the side 
on which the Englishman now assailed him. 

“ Thou lovest thy dog ?” said he, musingly. 

“ Better than my life.” 

“Tis a good sign! Thou shouldst be honest. We 
cannot, however, grant thy request. Refusal here is 
mercy. The poor animal could only howl beneath thy 
carcass; and it may console thee to learn, that, in 
changing masters, he will find one who will not value 
him less than thou dost, while he is better able to protect 
him, Stand back! mon maitre.” 

“« My dog is no courtier,” replied Blount, rising ; “ he 
will serve no second master. What ho! Druid.” 

This summons, followed by a short, sharp whistle, 
brought Druid instantly to the Englishman’s feet. The 
scarf was round his thruat; and in his teeth he held a 
large fragment of the apparel of the man-at-arms, which 
he had torn off in effecting his liberation. 

“T knew no bonds would hold thee, brave fellow,” 
said Blount, caressing his dog, who, in his turn fondly 
licked his master’s hand, « We must part, old comrade.” 

Druid looked wistfully in his face. 

“For ever,” said Blount, slowly, “ for ever!” 

« Away with him,” cried Henri; ‘“ but take heed you 
harm not the hound. We would not lose that noble 
animal for a prince’s ransom.” 

« A moment, sire, and he is yours,” ejaculated Blount, 
over whose open and manly countenance a sullen cloud 
had now spread. “ {tis hard to part with a friend whom 
one has long cherished. The dog,” continued he, with 
difficulty mastering the emotion, which was proclaimed 
by sundry twitches at the corners of his mouth, « will 
feed from no hand but mine; will answer to no call but 
mine; will fight at no bidding but mine. I must teach 
him obedience to his new master. You will find him 
tractable enough when I have done with him.” 

“T will take every care of him,” said Henri, rather 
affected by the scene. 

“ Fare thee well, Druid!’ murmured Blount; “and 
now,” added he, gently, “lie down, lie down, old friend.” 

Druid crouched upon the ground. 

Swifi as thought, Blount placed his foot upon the 
dog’s body, as if he was about to crush him to the earth, 
and with both hands seized the scarf entwined around 
his throat. Though he perceived the action, and might 
have guessed its intent, Druid offered no resistance. 
His eyes were fixed upon his master, The noose was 
tightened, and in another instwnt the fate of the brave 

hound would have been sealed, but for the interven- 
tion of Crichton, who forcibly arrested the Englishman's 
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« Desist!” whispered he. “I 
him, if aught befall thee.” 
«“ You promise more than you can perform sometimes, 
Yhevalier Crichton,” returned Blount, sullenly. “ You 
undertook to free me from any peril I might incur in the 
execution of your orders, My head is now within reach 


’ 





promise to despatch 


of the axe.’ 

“Thy own madness has brought it there,” rejoined 
Crichton, sternly. “ Release thy dog, or I abandon thee 
to thy fate.” 

Blount, with some reluctance, relinquished his hold of 
the scarf, 

« Where is the missal which I entrusted to thy care ?” 
continued the Scot. 

«“ Where you placed it—next my heart; where it will 
remain, while that heart beats.” 


Saint Andrew be praised !”” exclaimed Crichton, joy- | 


fully. “Anticipating they would search thee, and dis- 
cover that book upon thy person, I allowed matters to 
proceed thus far, But no injury should have been done 
thee. Deliver it instantly to the king.” 

Crichton retired, and Blount drew a small richly- 
gilded volume from his doublet. 

« Sire!” said he, addressing Henri III., «this book, 
confided to me by the Chevalier Crichton, dropped from 
the folds of the packet about which you have just ques- 
tioned me. It was committed to my charge because, 
upon as ertaining it was a mass-book of the Romish 
church, Messire Florent Chretien refused to receive it. 


I am acatholic. And, were I not, I have no such scru- 
ples. It would seem to belong to your majesty. The 
vellum cover is emblazoned with a royal crown—with 
the lilies of France, and with the letters C and H.” 

« Pardieu! itis our mother’s missal,” exclaimed Henri 
III. ; “ it is her cipher, linked with that of the king our 
father. Give us the book, Du Halde.” 

« Your majesty will not touch it,” said the Duc de 
Nevers, turning pale; “it may be poisoned.” 

«“T will be the first to open it, if you have any such 
apprehensions, my liege,” interposed Crichton. 


«“ We have no fears,” replied the king. “ From these 
pages we derive health and succour, not bane. Ah! mon 
Dieu!” exclaimed he, as his eye rested upon a leaf on 
which certain mysterious characters were traced. “Have 
we chanced upon the serpents’ nest ?” 


“What have you discovered, my liege?” asked 
Joyeuse. 
“A plot!” vociferated Henri III.—“a conspiracy 


against our crown—against our life !” 

Universal consternation prevailed amid the assem- 
blage. Many mysterious and suspicious glances were 
interchanged by the nobles; and a look of intelligence 
passed, unobserved, between Crichton and the King of 
Navarre, 

«“ By whom is this plot contrived, my liege?” asked 
the Duc de Nevers, with quivering lips. 

“By whom think you, Monsieur le Duc? by whom 
think you?” thundered the king. 

“By the Guise ?” 

« By our father’s son—by the Duc d’Anjou.” 

There wasa deep silence, which no one cared to break, 
except the Bourbon, who coughed slightly in an ineffec- 
tual attempt to conceal his satisfaction. 

“ We have long suspected our brother’s treachery,” 
said Henri, after a pause, during which he appeared great- 
ly disturbed. “ But we have here evidence of his guilt 
under his own hand.” 

“Ts it a letter you have found, sire?” enquired the 
Duc de Nevers, anxiously. 

« Ay, my cousin,” returned the king, in a deep whis- 
per, “ ités a letter !—a letter from Anjou to our mother— 
a letter of treason and blood penned upon these sacred 
pages—a letter devised by the demon, inscribed upon the 
word of God!” 

“Tt is a forgery, my liege. 
pable of a crime so monstrous and unnatural. 
answer for his innocence with my head.” 

« Answer for yourself, monseigneur,” replied Henri, 
in a freezing tone, at the same time speaking in a voice 
so low as to be inaudible to his attendants; “ you will 
find it no easy matter. The characters in which this 
letter is traced reveal the writer. ‘They are secret cha- 
racters, known only to ourself, our mother, and this arch- 
traitor. They were contrived for the security of our 
own despatches from Poland, when Charles stood towards 
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trayed him as she has here betrayed us. These charac- 
ters cannot have been fabricated—neither can they be 
deciphered without a key. Look at this writing! To 
you it is incomprehensible as an Egyptian hieroglyphic : 
to us legible as the billet of a mistress. And see! a leaf 
is wanting. There was our mother's letter—here is An- 
jou’s answer. Jesus Maria! if we had any doubts lett, 
this would remove them. We are doubly betrayed.” 

“ My gracious liege—” 

“ Anjou is guilty of lése-majesté and felony in the 
highest degree, and shall die the death of a traitor, as 
shall all who have favoured or are engaged in this foul 
conspiracy, even though we flood the Louvre in the no- 
blest blood of France. The scaffold and the block shall 
not be removed from these courts—nor shall the heads- 
man cease his labour till he has utterly exterminated 
this hydra-headed monster of rebellion. Hitherto we 
have been easy, forgiving, merciful. It has availed 
nothing. Henceforth we will be relentless and inflexi- 
ble. The ordinance of our ancestor, Louis XI., which 
condemns him who is guilty of misprision of treason to 
like doom with the traitor, is not yet abrogated. You 
have answered for Anjou with your head. Take heed 
we claim not the pledge. It is already forfeited.” 

“ Your suspicions cannot attach to me, sire,” faltered 
De Nevers. “I have been your loyal follower ever.” 

“ Our suspicions !” echoed the king, in a tone of irony. 
“ Par la mort-Dieu! monseigneur, we suspect you not— 
we are assured of your treachery.” 

«“ Malediction ! this to me, sire !” 

“ Be patient, fair cousin. Another such intemperate 
exclamation, and our guard shall conduct you to the 
Bastille.” 

“Your menaces alarm me not, sire,” replied the 
duke, who had now recovered his composure, “ con- 
scious as I am of my innocence, and of the groundless- 
ness of the charge you have preferred against me. The 








us as we now stand to Anjou, and when our mother be- 


name of Gonzaga has never yet been coupled with that 
of traitor. Were I aware of any conspiracy against 
your majesty, I would denounce it though my own son 
were its leader, And if I should march from hence to 
the scaffold with which you have threatened me, my last 
prayer should be for the uninterrupted prosperity and 
long continuance of your reign.” 7 

“Judas!” muttered the king between his teeth, “ the 
plot is better organized, and nearer its outbreak than | 
deemed it, if he is thus confident. I must proceed with 
greater caution. Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare. 
Vive-dieu ! my cousin,” continued he, placing his hand 
familiarly upon the duke’s saddle-bow, and regarding 
him with a look in which distrust was skilfully veiled by 
an expression of friendliness, “your warmth would 
almost persuade me I have wronged you in suspecting 
you of defection from my side. If it be so, you will 
know how to overlook the error. Environed as I am 
by faction and sedition—surrounded by perfidy in all 
its shapes and all its aspects—by rebels in the mask of 
brothers—traitors under the cloak of counsellors—as- 
sassins in the guise of friends; when those I have most 
loved, most honoured, most rewarded, are the first to 
desert—to betray me; when those bound to me by the 
strict ties of duty and by the stricter ties of affinity 
forget alike their allegiance and affection; when the 
hand that once caressed me brings the poniard to my 
bosom ; and the lips from which the fondest maternal 
endearments have flowed command our destruction, I 
may be forgiven if I should mistake a loyal follower for 
a deadly enemy, and for a moment question the stainless 
honour and mistaken, though not wholly unrequited, 
fidelity of a Gonzaga.” 

“ My services, however requited,” replied the duke, 
with some asperity, “should have secured me from 
these unmerited taunts. But since they who should be 
nearest to your highness in your love are visited with 
the extremity of your indignation, I am content to dis- 
regard the affront.” 

“You do wisely, monseigneur,” rejoined the king, 
with a smile of derision. “J need not remipd you this 
is not the first time I have detected and defeated Anjou’s 
treasonable schemes. I need not tell you of the revolt 
which was to have followed my return from Poland to 
the throne ot France; of the ambuscade which beset my 
route; of the assassins who were balked of their victim. 
I need not tell you of my brother’s te, interroga- 
tion, and confession; of the decapi Mole and 






de Medicis in those days watched oveg my safety with 
zealous care. Now she has instigated a rebellion she 
was then prompt to crush. Would to Heaven Anjou 
had yielded to the promptings of his own dark heart, and 
strangled her as she embraced him in his prison at Vin- 
cennes !” 

“ Sire, your resentment carries you too far. Catherine 
de Medicis is still your mother. To her you owe your 
crown.” 

“ Oui-da, monseigneur, and to her alsoI might owe 
my abdication and dethronement, if she would permit 
me to finish my term of life in the seclusion of a cloister. 
Think you I know not whose hand has hitherto grasped 
the reins of empire; whose voice has swayed my coun- 
cils ; whose mandates have controlled my edicts; whose 
policy has influenced my actions? Think you I deemed, 
when Catherine resigned the regency of this realm to 
me, she resigned also its sovereign sway! Par-dieu! 
if such has been your opinion, it is time you were un- 
deceived. I owe her much, but she owes me more. I 
am indebted to her for the name of king; she has to 
thank me for the powers of royalty. If I have preferred 
an existence of enjoyment and repose (as much repose, 
at least, as is ever allotted to princes) to the cares and 
responsibilities of active government; if I have sought 
to dispel my ennui by a thousand trifling occupations ; 
if the pursuits of pleasure, the exercises of devotion, the 
companionship of favourites and of mistresses have en- 
grossed too much of my attention—though my people 
may have some reason to complain, our mother has 
none—because such a course has been consonant to her 
inclinations. I have submitted all to her disposal. But 
if I am rudely awakened from my dream of security ; 
if I find that the arm which defended me has become 
hostile ; that what I have quietly yielded is to be forci- 
bly wrested from me; that not even the semblance of 
rule is to be left; what wonder if I start, like one from 
a trance, and, banishing from my breast all feelings save 
those akin to justice and retribution, prepare to wreak 
my vengeance upon the heads of the aggressors.” 

“ Calm yourself, my liege.” 

« Téte-et-sang! I am calm enough, as you will find 
anon, monseigneur. I pardoned my brother’s first trans- 
gression—restored him to my love—bestowed upon him 
in appanage the dukedoms of Berri and Anjou—the earl- 
doms of Touraine and Maine, and refused only his 
solicitation for the lieutenant-generalship of the king- 
dom. I had good reasons for my refusal. I reserved 
that high post for some adherent trustworthy and meri- 
torious as the Duc de Nevers.” 

« Sire,” replied the duke, in confusion, unable to divine 
Henri’s real meaning, and fearful of some snare being 
laid for him, “1 have already received too many proofs of 
your favour.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed the king, with ill-disguised irony ; 
“I never till now appreciated your services or fidelity, 
my cousin. True, I thought in raising you to your 
present elevated position—in trusting my Piedmontese 
army to your command—in appointing you to the go- 
vernment of Pignerol, Savillan, and La Perose—in 
placing certain wealthy benetices at your disposal—in 
granting you a heavy pension from the coffers of the 
state—and investing you with the cordon of the Saint 
Esprit, which hangs from your gorget; in doing all this 
I imagined I had made some slight return for your un- 
remitting zeal and devotedness. But I perceive my 
mistake. TI have yet a greater service to exact—I have 
yet a higher reward to offer.” 

“The service I can conjecture,” said the duke, after 
a pause—* the reward ?” 

“The post I refused to Anjou. My refusal made him 
a traitor. My grant should make you loyal.” 

“ Sire!” 

“ Your brevet shall be signed to-morrow.” 

“T should prefer it to-day,” replied the duke, signifi- 
cantly. ‘To-morrow it may be out of your majesty’s 
power,” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Henri, with a thrill of apprehen- 
sion ; “is my peril, then, so imminent? Mary Mother 
protect me !” 

“In the Virgin’s name,” whispered the duke, “I be- 
seech you to maintain your composure. You are sur- 
rounded by the spies of Catherine de Medicis, whose 
glances are fixed upon your every look and gesture ; 
whose ears are on the alert to catch each word you let 
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much the object of their vigilance as your majesty. 
You are on the brink of a precipice. My arm alone can 
arrest your fall.” 

« How shall I evince my gratitude?” said Henri, 
; vainly endeavouring to repress his agitation. 

« By the fulfilment of your promise, sire.” 
’ « Doubt it not—doubt it not, my cousin. You shall 
have your appointment on my return to the Louvre. I 
swear it, by Saint Louis, my patron! And now relieve 
my anxiety. You have put me on the rack—” 

« Your majesty must excuse my saying more at pre- 
sent,” returned the duke, evasively; “I have already 
said too much. Your cabinet will be the fittest place 
for my further disclosures. Here I dare not breathe 
them. Meantime, do not disquiet yourself. I will 
answer for your safety.” 





Henri darted an angry and distrustful glance at the 
- wily De Nevers, 

_ «Who will answer for your honesty, Monsieur le 
' Duc?” said he. 

« San-Francesco, my patron,” replied the duke, smiling. 
| «Where is the Prince Vincenzo?” demanded Henri. 

« He has been removed by his attendants to the Hotel 
de Nevers,” answered the duke. ‘“ Heaven be praised, 

his wound is not dangerous.” 

«’Tis well!” exclaimed Henri. “And now take 
‘heed, my cousin. To-morrow you are chief in com- 
' mand ef our armies, or,” added he, in a deep, determined 
» tone, “the Duke of Mantua will have to lament a son 
' and brother.” 

' «As you please, my liege,” rejoined De Nevers, with 

_ affected indifference; “I have warned you, and you 
will find my warning fearfully verified if you neglect it. 
Arouse the suspicions of Catherine de Medicis, and all 
is lost. Her party is stronger than your own. Her 
majesty, I perceive,” continued he, carelessly looking in 
that direction, “ has quitted the grand gallery. She has 
remarked our conference, and despatched a secret mes- 
senger to ascertain its object. It must be brought to a 
close. Pardon my freedom, sire. Danger is not cere- 
monious.” 

“ So we find,” said Henri. 

“Be ruled by me, my liege,” continued the duke, 
~“and your crown shall be preserved without risk— 

without bloodshed. I will meet plot with counterplot ; 
stratagem with stratagem; and turn the weapons of 
your adversaries against themselves. One life only shail 
be sacrificed.” 

“ The life of our brother ?” faltered Henri. 

“No, sire, that of your rival in the affections of the 
fair Esclairmonde, that of the Chevalier Crichton.” 

“Sang-Dieu! though I shall not regret to be freed 
from a rival so formidable as Crichton, I see not how his 
destruction will ensure the success of your schemes.” 

“On him rests the chief reliance of Catherine de 
Medicis—of the Duc d’Anjou. On him devolves the 
terrible part of your assassination.” 

« Jesus!” exclaimed Henri smelling at a flacon, which 
he took from his escarcelle. 

“ He must die.” 

“In Heaven’s name, let him die, my cousin. 
his instant execution, if you think proper.” 

“In good time, my liege. And now let me counsel 
your majesty to command some of your youthful nobles 
and gentlemen to enter the lists, or to engage in such 
knightly exercises as may induce your lynx-eyed mo- 
ther and her mouchards to conclude our téte-4-téte has 
had reference only to the business of the tiltyard.” 

“ Well thought of, my cousin,” replied Henri. “ But 
can you not devise some better expedient than the with- 
drawal of our loyal attendants from our side at a critical 
conjuncture like the present? I dare not—will not 
hazard it.” 

“What say you to a combat of animals, sire?” in- 
sinuated De Nevers. “Many months have elapsed 
since the gentle dames of your court had an opportunity 
of witnessing a spectacle so delightful. It will afford 
them the highest gratification, and answer our purpose 
admirably. Suppose you make trial of the strength and 
ferocity of the African lion sent by Philip II. of Spain, 
against the tigers lately presented to your majesty by 
the Grand Signor Amurath IIL, or if you think that 
match unequal, against the pack of German wolves—” 

“Or Italian foxes,” interrupted Henri. “No, De 
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omen. I have often heard of the extreme hardihood of an 
English bulldog in the fight; I will now put it to the test.” 

«“ Bravo !” exclaimed the duke. 

“I have a wild Spanish bull, black as Pluto, and 
fierce as Chiron,” continued the king; “he shall sustain 
the hound’s attack. Bid his keepers bring him forth, 
and chain him to the stoutest post they can find in the 
lists. Mort-Dieu! ’twill be brave sport,” added he, rub- 
bing his hands with pleasurable anticipation. 

De Nevers bowed and retired. 

Henri gazed after him a moment in silence, and then, 
addressing his chief valet, said quickly, “ Follow him, 
Du Halde, and let me know with whom he converses. 
Take note of all he does. Away !—strange!” muttered 
he; “every thing, whether of love or peril, in which we 
are concerned, seems to hinge upon Crichton.” 

“ Not at all, compére,” said Chicot, who had over- 
heard the latter part of the monarch’s self-communion, 
“he is your destiny.” 

“ How, gossip !” 

“In his hand rest your crown—your life—your mis- 
tress.” 

“ Sirrah !” 

“ Henriot,” said the jester, with a look that ill became 
his wonted laughter-moving visage, “for the first time 
in my life I am serious.” 

« And the last, I hope, gossip,” returned the king. 

« No, compére, I shall be’ more serious when I am 
buffoon to Francois II[. By my bauble! I had rather 


de Saint Ligier, the faithful fool of Charles V., at Senlis, 
than what I fear should happen. And it wil? happen, 
unless you profit by my caution.” 

“ And what is thy caution, my poor gossip ?” 

“ Place your faith in Crichton, cher Henriot,” whim- 
pered the jester. “ Otherwise,” sobbed he, “I shall cer- 
tainly lose one of the best of masters, and France will 
as certainly gain ove of the worst of kings.” 

Struck by the jester’s unfeigned, though ludicrous 
emotion, Henri seemed to reflect for a short time. He 
then motioned to the Scot to approach him. 

“ Chevalier Crichton,” said he, “to your charge I 
intrust this missal. I may require you to produce it 
hereafter. But understand me, and you too, messeig- 
neurs,” added he, looking round, “ the suspicions enter- 
tained of treasonable intentions on the part of my brother 
have been entirely dispelled by the Duc de Nevers. I 
recall my accusation, and beg you to dismiss it from 
your remembrance.” 

A murmur of astonishment and displeasure was heard 
among the courtiers. 

“Have I your majesty’s permission to defy the Duc 
de Nevers to the combat, said Crichton, unable to 
repress his indignation, “ and to extort from his own 
lips an avowal of his treason ?” 

“Tt is needless, mon cher. 
from all imputation of guilt.” 


returned the Scot, with warmth; “he is a felon knight 
and disloyal gentleman.” 

“The duke is absent, messire,” said Henri, anxious 
to put an end to the discussion. 

“On his return I will hurl the epithets in his teeth.” 

“ Be that task mine,” cried Joyeuse. “You have 
won honour enough. My sword is eager to leave the 
scabbard.” 

“I have a vow to defend his majesty against all 
traitors,” exclaimed Saint Luc, “and claim the right of 
challenge.” 

“ His be the right who first shall affront the caitiff,” 
shouted D’Epernon, striking spurs into his charger. 

“ Agreed!” cried Joyeuse, following the baron’s ex- 
ample. « We shall see who will be first in the race.” 

“Hold! messeigneurs,” ejaculated Henri, authorita- 
tively. «Let no one stir from hence on pain of our 
sovereign displeasure.” 

“ Vive-dieu !” exclaimed Joyeuse, chafing with vexa- 
tion. «Your majesty shows more favour to traitors than 
to your loyal followers.” 

“Be patient, mon enfant,” returned Henri, smiling 
graciously. “Your devotion and that of our other 
faithful friends shall not be forgotten. Meantime, we 
forbid all further allusion to this matter. After the 
banquet we shall hold a et council, at which thou, 
Saint Luc, D’Epernon, hton, and, we trust, our 








Nevers, were the lion worsted I should hold it an evil 





brother of Navarre, will assist. ‘Till then, keep guard 


they should carve me a monument like that of T’hevenin | 


He has cleared himself | Nevers. 


“You are the dupe of this wily Italian, my liege,” | may require will attend you. 





upon your speech and actions. Chevali 
word with you.” 

“By my patron the Evangelist,” said Saint Luc, 
shrugging his shoulders, “I am completely in the dark.” 

“And I,” rejoined D’Epernon. «Henri seems be- 
witched. Like a love-sick damsel he will—and he will 
not. He evidently distrusts De Nevers, and yet will not 
avow his suspicions.” 

“ He has good reasons, doubtless, for his caution,” 
observed Joyeuse. “I will be sworn th‘; false duke has 
betrayed his own party, and purchased Henri’s favour 
with the heads of his colleagues. I am, moreover, of 
opinion, that in lieu of a peaceful mélée by torchlight, 
we shall have a sanguinary conflict with swords and 
sharpened lances. So much the better! Perish the 
Medicis and her train of Italian impostors, priests, poi- 
soners, and panders! If we can free Henri’s neck from 
this intolerable yoke, he will indeed become a king.” 

“And thou?” interrupted D'Epernon, laughing. 

“A duke, peradventure,” returned Joyeuse. “En 
attendant, we are to have a duel between two raffinés in 
the art of defence. The horns of the bull will, I trust, 
avenge the injuries inflicted by the teeth of that ac- 
cursed hound on my gallant charger Bavieca.”’ 

“The hound will be the victor, for a thousand pis- 
toles,” cried Saint Luc. 

“T am for you,” replied Joveuse, eagerly. 

“ Let us look at him,” said D’Epernon ; “ methought 
he was sorely wounded by your men-at-arms.” 

“ That will not prevent his fighting,” said Saint Lue. 
“These dogs are the bravest in the world, and will fight 
as long as life endures.” 
| Upon which the three nobles directed their coursers 
| towards the Englishman, at whose feet Druid still 
| crouched. 
| «“ What think you of all this, Rosni?” said the King 
| of Navarre to his counseller. 

“That mischief is brewing, sire,” replied the baron, 
| knitting his brows; “and that the Valois is either a 
| knave or a fool—perhaps both.” 

| «Ttis easy to see that a storm is gathering,” rejoined 
the Bourbon. “ But it will pass harmlessly over our 
heads ; and may, perhaps, facilitate our evasion.” 

“Tt may so,” returned Rosni, gravely. 
| Henri IIL, meantime, conferred apart with Crichton. 
| “ Guard that missal,” said he, continuing his instruc- 
tions, “ as you would the hidden letters of her you love ; 
| as you would a tress of her hair or a glove from her 
| hand; as you would guard holy relic or charmed amulet. 
| We may require it anon.” 

“[ will guard it as I would the honour of her I love, 
| sire,” returned Crichton, haughtily. “It shall be wrested 
| from me only with life.” 
| When the bullfight is ended,” said Henri, « depart 
| secretly from the Louvre, and proceed to the Hotel de 
Here is our signet. Display it to any of the 
| captains of the guard, and such men-at-arms as you 
Arrest the Prince Vin- 
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| cenzo—” 
” 


|} ‘Sire! 
| Interrupt me not. Arrest him,I say, and let him 
| be conveyed in a litter to the palace. I will give orders 
| for his further custody. This done, rejoin us at the 


| banquet.” 


| “Sire,” rejoined Crichton, regarding the king with a 


| searching glance, “ whatever commands you may im- 
| pose upon me, I will obey. I would, however, counsel 
you to adopt measures widely different. I am at no 
| loss to discover your design. It is unworthy of the 
grandson of Francois I.—of the son of Henri II. Un- 
mask these traitors, and let them perish by the death 
they merit. Sever the web they have woven around 
you with the sword. But not resort to this perfidious 
Machiavelian policy—treachery against treachery, in 
which the winner is the loser—or you will find, when 
too late, that you are not so profoundly versed in its 
mysteries—or so intimately acquainted with its thousand 
shifts and expedients as the subtle queen with whom 
you have to contend.” 

“ We shall see,” replied Henri, angrily. 
now require is obedience, not counsel.” 

“ Quicquid delirant reges,” cried Chicot, who had 
stolen upon them unawares, “ I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the wisdom of the sage who wrote that kings 
are fools, and fools are kings. Mark the intimate re- 
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« « Kings are fools, and fools are kings, 
Majesty does foolish things, 
While from folly wisdom springs. 
Majesty her sceptre swings, 
Folly soon her bauble brings ; 
Majesty to tinsel clings, 
Folly bells of silver rings. 
Crowns and coxcombs, fools and kings 
Are inseparable things: 
Where kings govern Folly rules, 
Fools are kings, and kings are fools!’ ” 


At this moment a loud bellowing roar, followed by 


general plaudits, announced the appearance of a new | 


combatant within the precincts of the tiltyard. 


—<>_-— 
CHAPTER XI. 
THE BULL. 

“ Jay ouy conter que feu son pere luy faisoit mesler en tous 
ses mangers et boires de la poudre d’or, d’acier, et de fer, pour le 
bien fortifier, ce qu'il continua si-bien jusqu’a lage de douze 
ans, qu'il le rendit ainsi fort et robuste jJusqu’a prendre un 
taureau par les cornes, et l'arrester en sa furie.” 


Branrome—Hommes I/lustres ; Disc. \Xxxii. 


A menagerie, in the olden time, was considered an 
indispensable appendage to regal state. Sauval informs 
us, that from the reign of Charles V., to that of Louis 
XIL., there existed in the Rue Froidmantel, immediately 
behind the Louvre, a building “ ow soulaient estre les 


lions du roi.” 


nificent structure erected upon its site by Pierre Lescot, 


and now known as the old Louvre, this vivarium, re- | 


moved to one of the outer courts, was greatly increased 
by Francois L, and carefully maintained by his sue- 
cessors. Here, on grand occasions, conflicts took place 


between the savage occupants of the various cages, and 


the atrocities of a Roman amphitheatre were in some | 


degree revived. Here the inhuman Charles IX., in 


whose bosom the soul of Nero would seem to have been | 


lodged, frequently repaired with his favourites to indulge 
his insatiable appetite for carnage. Here brilliant crowds 
assembled; and the courage and devotion of a lover 
were sometimes severely attested by his mistress, who, 
dropping her glove into the scene of strife, made its re- 
storation the price of her future favours. 

An exploit of this description, attended with more 
than ordinary peril, marked the commencement of Crich- 
ton’s amour Marguerite de Valois. A combat 
of animals had been commanded. Scaffoldings, reared 
around the court, were graced with the flower and love- 
liness of the land. A fiercely-contested fight between 
the ruler of the forest and the sole disputant of his sway, 


with 


the striped tiger, had terminated in the defeat of the | 


latter. With mane erect and paw heavily imposed upon 


the lacerated breast of his antagonist, the kingly brute, | 


still growling with rage, glared defiance at the assem- 
blage; when, and amid the hush of silent admiration 
that succeeded his victory, was heard the light musical 


laugh of the Queen of Navarre, and the next moment | 


When the ancient palace of the kings of | 
France was in part destroyed to make way for the mag- | 


her embroidered kerchief fell at the feet of the slaugh- | 


tered tiger. 


The curiosity of spectators to ascertain | 


whose faith was to undergo this dread ordeal was not | 


long ungratilfied. Exclamations of terror 
many a gentle lip as the figure of a youthful (and then 
unknown) cavalier was discovered within the arena. 
To the terrible encounter in which he was about to en- 
gage, this youth brought only a poniard, and a short 
Spanish mantle swathed around his left arm. His finely- 
formed limbs had no other defence than was aflorded by 
a rich attire of velvet and saye; while his fair uncovered 
locks floating over his shoulders added to the noble and 
poetical beauty of his countenance. He looked like 
Ozier Je Danois before the lion-guarded gates of Avalon. 
With a swift and resolute step he advanced towards his 
foe, who awaited his approach with grim but majestic 
composure. He had attained the object of his quest— 
his foot was placed on the kerchief—his eyes were fixed 
steadfastly upon the kindling orbs of the lion. At this 


juncture, and when scarcely a breath was drawn by the 


spectators, a page at the back of the scaffold was seized 
with sudden faintness, and uttered a piercing cry. So 
absorbing, however, was the interest of the passing scene, 
hat no one heeded him, and he fell back deprived of 
sense. Better had it been for that page he had never 


burst from | 
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revived! Roused by the cry, the lion menaced his fatal 
spring. With a roar that shook the rafters of the gal- 

lery, he prepared to dart upon his intrepid enemy. But 

the cavalier evaded the attack. As the furious beast 

bounded against him he sprang to one side, and, with 

marvellous force and skill, plunged his dagger deeply 
| into the animal’s throat. The wound was not mortal. 
| Lashing his sides with rage, the lion returned instantly 
| to the charge. On this occasion the cavalier flung him- 
| self on the ground, and, as the animal passed over his 
prostrate body, inflicted another and surer stroke. The 
| roseate hue, which, during the combat, had deserted the 
blooming cheek of Marguerite de Valois, returned with 
added lustre as the cavalier, on bended knee, shortly af- 
| terward sued for the prize he had so dearly won. Mar- 
| guerite smiled upon him as she granted his request, as 
| only queens (and queens who love) can smile; and 
| that smile was ¢hen in his esteem held cheaply pur- 
| chased by the hazard he had run. 

On the same night, the page we have described as 
| overcome by emotion, beheld another conflict hetween 
| the cavalier and the most celebrated duelist of his day, 
| le bien rafiné Bussy d’Amboise—at that time the avow- 
| ed favourite of the Queen of Navarre, In this second 

encounter, he was fortunate as the first. He disarmed 
| and slightly wounded his adversary. Quitting this ren- 
| dezvous, which took place in a retired walk within the 
gardens of the Louvre, the cavalier entered the palace, 
still warily followed by the page. He was admitted, with 
some mnystery, to the apartments of Marguerite de Va- 
lois. Framing a thousand excuses, the page awaited his 
return within a corridor. It was a night of lengthened 
torture, for the gallant appeared not till dawn; when, 
with a quick and buoyant step, he passed the miserable 
witness of his donne fortune. 

“ Why follow you not your master, the Seigneur 
Crichton, good youth ?” said Aubiac (Marguerite’s con- 
fidential valet) to the page, who remained like one stupi- 
fied. “ The coast is clear—away !” 
| Call him not my master,” replied the page, bursting 
| 





into an agony of tears, and tearing his raven curls; “I 
| serve him not—I love him not—I will forget him. As 
| to that royal harlot,” continued he, glancing with fury 
at the door, “may my curse fall upon her; may she 
endure the anguish I have endured; may she pass one 
such night as I have passed.” And with these words he 
rushed from the corridor. 

“ Ha—ha!” laughed Aubiac; “I see how it is—a 
| girl in disguise—over head and ears in love with this 
| handsome Scot, whom all the women rave about, though, 
| for my part, I see nothing extraordinary in him. How- 
ever, as Madame Marguerite admires him. I suppose he 
| kas merits I cannot discover. From henceforth the Sieur 
| Bussy is dismissed; and for three weeks, or it may be 
three days, the Sieur Crichton will reign in his stead. 
Maugrebleu! I must take care that pretty vixen does 
not find her way here again. Of all plagues a jealous 
| woman is the most intolerable; and of all women, your 
|‘woman of intrigue is the most jealous. Madame Mar- 
| guerite is the most jealous woman I have the honour to 
know. The malediction of that unhappy damsel is 
likely enough to attach to her. Where have I seen that 
lovely face before? Those dark eyes are certainly not 
unknown to me. She looks like an Italian. Ah! I 
have it—I recollect her. She is the principal actress of 
the Hotel de Bourbon. A fine girl, i’ faith. This Crich- 
ton is fortunate. I should prefer her to the queen.” 
Aubiac was right in his conjecture. It was the Gelosa. 

To return. Within the menagerie we have just de- 
scribed, the Duc de Nevers sought out the warlike beast 
destined to sustain the attack of Druid. Captured amid 
the Sierra Morena, this wild mountain bull—one of the 
fiercest of his untameable race—was so little subdued in 
spirit by confinement, that it required considerable ad- 
dress to approach bim; and it was only by entirely 
excluding light from his den that his keepers were en- 
abled to bind and blindfold him. In this state—now 
rushing madly forward, now suddenly halting, with lip 
curled upward, nostrils distended, head bent down, and 
tail erect—foaming, butting, bellowing, and leaping— 
girt, as to his neck and shoulders, with a strong tether 
of ropes, so disposed that he could neither break loose 
from his bondage nor injure himself by its pressure, the 
furious animal, exasperated by the shouts of the specta- 
tors, reached the middle of the arena, where he was 





lists, 
eyes. 


sunshine, the bull appeared for a moment bewildered, 
He then uttered a sullen, ominous moan, which, in the 
opinion of the experienced, gave unquestionable assy. 
ance of his resolution and ferocity. His vigour coulg 
not be doubted. In make he was perfect. Broad-cheste, 
wide-fronted, straight-backed, thick-necked, well-hammeg 
—curled, shaggy, tufted ; his tremendous energies wer 
plainly written in every limb. In colour, from the points 
of his short, sharp, wrinkled horns to his pawing hoofs, 
he was black as the steeds of Pluto. The old Syn. 
cusans would have chosen him as an acceptable sacrifice 
to that deity. Glaring around the assemblage with eyes 
of flame, tussing the sand over his shoulders, and Jash. 
ing his sides with his tail, he all at once changed bis 
moan into a fierce prolonged roar of defiance. This 
challenge was instantly answered by a growl deep and 
terrible as his own. 

Before, however, we attempt to describe the combat, 
we will repair, for a few moments, to the outer ranks of 
the spectators, composed, as the reader is aware, of 
the burgesses, the scholars, and others of the common. 
alty of Paris. 

“ Valeme Dios!” exclaimed a swarthy-visaged knave, 
with a broad-leaved, rusty sombrero pulled over his 
beetle brows, pressing forward, as he spoke, to obtain a 
nearer view of the bull; “a noble animal, and of a good 
heart, Ill be sworn. He is of the right breed and make, 
I know his stock well. He comes from the mountains 
of Estremadura; from the heights of the Guadaleam, 
where range herds of the finest steers in Spain—cierts- 
mente! Ihave seen a hundred such when a grand bull. 
fight has been held in the plaza at Madrid, in the pre 
sence of his most catholic majesty, Don Fetipe ; and hy 
the black eyes of my mistress, it was a glorious sight!” 

“ No doubt of it, most veracious Dom Diego Cara 
vaja,” rejoined a bystander, turning round, and disclosing 
the cynical countenance of the Sorbonist. “ But what 
brings you here, my hidalgo? I was told you had en- 
tered into the service of Ruggieri, oa the last day of bis 
compact with Sathanas, and were to be hanged from the 
walls ef the grand Chatelet, at the precise juncture that 
the fagots of the old sorcerer were lighted in the Place de 
(areve. Pardieu! 1 am glad to find I was misinformed.” 

“ Never believe idle ramours, amigo,” said the Span- 
iard, twisting his moustaches after a threatening fashion, 
“ Ruggieri is free; and the hemp is yet unsown that 
shall form my halter. 1 the familiar of a magician— 
foh ! Hark ye, compaiiero,” added he, mysteriously, «| 
am in the service of the queen-mother.” 

“ You have left the devil, then, for his dam,” replied 
the Sorbonist, with a sneering laugh. “ But, i’ faith, 
man, whether you have escaped the noose of the hang- 
man or the clutches of the fiend, I am delighted to see 
you. Iam only sorry we shall lose the agreeable spec- 
tacle of your master’s—I beg pardon, Ruggieri’s execu- 
tion. Because I had a wager with our comrade, the 
Bernardin, who stands by my side, that the Prince of 
Darkness would, as a matter of policy, deliver so ser- 
viceable an agent from the midst of his fiery torments.” 
“ Which wager you have indubitably lost, compaing,” 
laughed the Bernardin, « for the black prince has clearly 
interfered in his behalf by releasing him before he has 
even snuffed the odours of the resinous torches. ile 
et croix! I would you had laid a like stake on Caravaja. 
I should have been a double winner—ho—ho !” 

“ Whoso wagereth on my neck had better look to his 
own,” said the Spaniard, coolly, at the same time'tapping 
the hilt of his long Toledo in a signiticant manner, “ or 
there may be more slitting than choking of wesands. A 
truce, however, to jesting. I am in no mood for it. In 
regard to the execution, you will not be disappointed, 
senors. The Pres-aux-clercs will not want a bonfire to- 
night. Ruggieri’s name has been erased from the war- 
rant, and that of Florent Chretien substituted.” 

“To triumphe ! let me embrace thee for the intelli- 
gence,” cried the Sorbonist. “I had vowed that old 
sinner’s destruction. Better one heretic should perish 
than a thousand sorcerers. There is some hope of the 
conversion of the latter. Besides, it will be a pleasant 
pastime to him. 


«“ « Tormenta, carcer, ungule, 





speedily attached to the central and stoutest stake in the 


Stridensque flammis lamina, 


This done, the covering was withdrawn from his 


Dazzled by the sudden transition from obscurity to ; 
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Atque ipsa peenarum ultima 
Mors Lutheranis ludus est— 
Ridebat hec miles Dei.’” 


« Chito!” whispered Caravaja, placing his finger on 
his lips, and again assuming a mysterious air, “ this is 
not the only spectacle you will behold to-night.” 

« Indeed !”’ exclaimed the Sorbonist, elevating his eye- 
brows into an expression of surprise, “ what goodly 
sight is in reserve ab 

“ May I trust you ?” demanded the Spaniard, yet more 
mysteriously. 

« You may, if your disclosure be not treasonable,” 
returned the scholar, mimicking the tone and gesture of 

his companion. 

4 «Treasonable or not, I will confide in you,” replied 

Caravaja, in a low voice; “see you these rose-nobles,”’ 

added he, thrusting his hand into his doublet, and ex- 

Fhibiting, under the shadow of his cloak, which he held 

over them, a glittering handful to the greedy eyes of his 

a companion. 

% «Whose throat are you bribed to cut?” asked the 

) Sorbonist, spitefully. 

« Thine, if thou amendest not thy speech, amigo. But 

Jiisten to me, and I will tell thee how to replenish thine 

empty pouches. I have dis:overed the true El Dorado. 

Lend me thine ear.” 

The Sorbonist complied. He soon became deeply in- 

terested in Caravaja’s communication. 

'. «And is this to take place to-night ?” enquired he, as 

) the Spaniard concluded. 

> Caravaja nodded. 

') “And the whole court is to be turned topsyturvy 

 Caravaja nodded again. 

| «And thine office—our office, I should say—if I join 
you—is—the word sticks in my throat—the assassina- 
tion of Crichton ?” 

Caravaja nodded for the third time, adding a slight 
cough by way of emphasis. 

“ By Barrabas! I like it not,” said the Sorbonist, as 
if struck with contrition, “I would not stick at a trifle 
—but this is crime on too grand a scale for my fancy.” 

“ Choose,” returned Caravaja, pointing alternately to 
the purse and a poniard. “Ihave but to name thee to 

) one of Catherine’s mouchards (of whom there are plenty 
/ around us) and the chances are shrewdly against thy 
reaching the Sorbonne in time for vespers.” 

“Of two evils the wise man electeth the lesser,” re- 
plied the scholar. “ After all, one king is as good as 
another. Le roi est mort—vive le roi! I am with you. 

/ I will be a conspirator. There is something antique and 
Roman in the idea of overthrowing a tyrant. It will be 
as amusing as the jeu de coupe-téte.”’ 

“Bueno!” exclaimed the Spaniard, “ to-night thou 
shalt help to rid us of a foe. ‘To-morrow thou mayst, 
peradventure, fill the place of one of these minions of 
the Sybarite. The scarf I will give thee anon. The 
word is # 

“ Hark !” cried the Bernardin, interrupting their con- 
ference. “The sport is about to hegin. You will lose 
it altogether if you stand so much aloof. May the devil 
direct the bull’s horrs to the heart of that accursed 
hound for the fright he gave me at the disputation yes- 
terday !” 

Leaving these worthies to struggle for a good station 
to view the fight, we shall now return to the arena, 

Druid, meantime, had not remained inactive. No 
fiery champion ever evinced more impatience at the 
sound of hostile bugle than he displayed on hearing the 
roaring challenge of the bull. His fury could scarcely 
be restrained ; and his efforts to break loose became at 
length so violent, that Blount was compelled to take 
him in his arms, and forcibly restrain him. Covered 
with dust and blood—the thick gore slowly dropping 
from his unstanched wounds, his head swollen, his right 
eye closed—the poor brute presented a deplorable spec- 
tacle. But neither suffering nor exhaustion affected his 
courage—he was still fierce and terrible as heretofore. 
To the questions put by the youthful nobles by whom 
he was surrounded, the Englishman refused all re- 
sponse ; until the-Vicomte de Joyeuse casually remark- 
ed, “that it was impossible the dog could fight long in 
that condition—he must speedily give in.” 

A slight smile of derision passed across Blount’s fea- 
tures. 
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“T would I were as sure of my freedom as I am of 
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Druid’s endurance,” said he. “He is thorough-bred. 
And I would stake my life (if my life were my own to 
stake) that, when once he has fastened himself upon the 
bull, nothing will move him. You may hew him in 
pieces, from tail to jowl; and, while life lasts, the fangs 
will cling.” 

The nobles were laughing loudly at this boast, when 
Henri III., attended by Crichton, who still continued on 
foot, approached. 

«“ Thy hound is in a sorry condition, maitre,” said the 
king, in a compassionate tone ; “ dost think he will face 
his foe ?” 

“Tam assured of it, sire,” replied Blount. 

« Thou hast vaunted his courage,” continued Henri ; 
“if he is victorious, I give thee free pardon. If he 
loseth the battle, thou diest.” 

“ T am well contented,” answered the Englishman. 

The monarch and his retinue then proceeded to take 
up a position immediately in front of the bull, leaving 
an interval of some ten paces between them and the en- 
raged animal, who eyed their movements with a look of 
malignant curiosity ; redoubling his clamour, and vain y 
endeavouring to disengage himself from his bondage. 
All at orice he became still—his glaring orbs seemed 
fascinated ; he ceased bellowing ; and giving a loud snort, 





that scattered the foam over his dusky shoulders, lower- | 


ed the points of his horns. 
The spectators next beheld a man, bearing a dog in 
his arms, advance from the ranks. At his approach, the 


bull brought his broad front almost to a level with the | 


sand, 

Like his antagonist, the dog had left off growling. 
There was something formidable in the sudden silence 
of these two savage beasts, who had up to that moment 
filled the tiltyard with their roaring. 

Arrived within fitting distance of the hostile party, 
Biount deposited his burden upon the ground. Upon 
him !” cried he ; “ thy country’s honour is at stake.” 

But Druid stirred not. 

“ How, sir!” exclaimed Blount, angrily ; “has thy 
valour degenerated since I brought thee to this craven 
country ? Ha! I see,” added he, changing his manner, 
«“ J am to blame, not thou.” 

Upon which, he clapped his hands together smartly 
twice or thrice, and uttered a shrill and peculiar cry. 

Exasperated by these sounds, the bull slightly raised 
his head. The instant he did so, Druid, who had watch- 
ed his opportunity, sprang furiously upon him, and made 
good his hold by fixing his teeth in the thick and fleshy 
covering of his antagonist’s eye. Bellowing with rage 
and pain, the wounded animal sought to free himself 
from his persecutor, by violently dashing his head to the 
earth, plunging it between his legs, shaking and tossing 
it in the air. His efforts were in vain. Crushed, bruised, 
and gored, Druid relinquished not his gripe. 

The spectators were in ecstasies. Henri III. laughed 
till the tears filled his eyes. The Bourbon, who stood 
on his right hand, appeared equally to enjoy the spec- 
tacle. 

“ By my bauble!” cried Chicot, thrusting himself be- 
tween the steeds of the two monarchs. “Tis royal 
sport !—and worthy its illustrious beholders. A goodly 
conclusion to a chivalrous spectacle—ha—ha! ‘The 
sotie after the tragedy—the charivari after the widow’s 
espousals. May it end as well as it hath begun! Yon 
huge cornuto,” added he, darting a malicious glance at 
the King of Navarre, “appears, as yet, to have the 
worst of it.” 

“ Rail on, knave,” returned the Bourbon, laughing 
good-humouredly, “ thou art welcome.” 

“ Fear me not,” rejoined Chicot, “I am of the bull- 
dog breed myself: 


“ ¢ Ut canis a corio nunquam absterrebitur uncto.’ 


I never relax—once bite, hold tight.” 

The jester did not wait to see what effect this pro- 
duced upon the subject of his satire, but, diving under 
the charger of his own sovereign, disappeared. 

A loud shout was now raised. The bull had obtained 
a momentary advantage over his assailant. By a tre- 
mendous effort—attended with considerableydetriment to 
his own hide—he succeeded in dislodging Druid, whom 
he flung to a great height above his head. Fortunately 
the brave hound escaped the deadly points that awaited 
his descent, but he fell so heavily to the ground that few 


~r 


io 


imagined he would rise to renew the conflict ; an opinion 
which was fuiue: sucugiueneu When the bull, bending 
his wees, dropped upon Druid’s body before he huc time 
to r cover himself, and strove to crush him by hi: pon- 
de »us weight. At this juncture, the voice of the ] ng- 
lis.man was heard in encouragement of his | ckless 
co npanion. 

“ What ho! Druid—what ho!” cried he—« bestir 
th vself, or the knees of that accursed brute will fe ce all 
the breath from thy body. By Saint Dunstan! I can 
sca cely forbear my hand. Up! man—and ro‘ se thee 
— rit is all over with both of us.” 

Henri III. was no less disturbed. 

“« Mort-dieu !” ejaculated he, “ the brave hound will 
be sla 1. and I shall lose one whe might have proved 
my,trustiest follower. Fool that I was to command this 
fight.” 

“ Had you not better throw down your warder, gos- 
sip?” said Chicot, suddenly appearing on the left hand 
of the king; “the chivalrous bull will probably attend 
to your behests—and withhold the stroke of mercy. 
Down with it !—the base cur yields.” 

“'T is false, thou yelping limmer, he does not yield,” 
exclaimed Crichton, who, stationod also on the left of 
| Henri III., had watched the contest with lively interest. 
“ Seest thou not the maddened beast hath, in the blind- 
| ness of his fury, driven his horns deeply into the soil, 
|and not into the dog’s reins. And mark how Druid 
struggles with his huge oppressor, like 'yphon with the 
rocks of Jove, or Hercules with the Cretan bull. Look! 
| he has extricated himself !—ha!—bravely done !— 
| bravely done !—to the assault! stanch hound—to the 
assault! Fix thy keen and tenacious fangs within his 
leathern nostrils, *T'is done!—’tis done !—there thou 
wilt cling till thy foe sinks from exhaustion, ‘The vic- 
tory is thine. By Saint Andrew!” added he, with 
warmth, “I would rather assail the bull myself than 
that noble hound should perish.” 

“ Your assistance is needless,” replied Joyeuse, whose 
hilarity, occasioned by Druid’s recent perilous position, 
had become overcast hy the present aspect of the fray ; 
“T fear I shall lose my wager as well as my charger.” 

“ Certes, if you have backed the bull you will infalli- 
bly do so,” said the Scot, laughing; “for see! even now 
he staggers, and exhibits symptoms of faintness.” 

“There I differ with you, mon cher,” rejoined the 
king ; “to me he appears as if he were collecting his 
energies for some mighty effort. Remember, this is no 
stalMfed, scant-winded steer.” 

Druid, as the reader will have gathered from the fore- 
going discourse, had againgmade good his hold upon the 
nostrils of his antagonist; and such was the effect of 
his combined weight and strength, that he contrived to 
detain the bull, for some little space, in the kneeling 
posture he had just assumed. No sooner, however, did 
the latter animal regain his feet, than, nigh frantic with 
wrath and agony, he resorted to every expedient that 
| desperation suggested of freeing himself from his re- 
lentless assailant. Worn out, at length, with repeated 
fruitless attempts, he became comparatively tranquil ; 
and it was this cessation from strife that Crichton had 
construed into relaxing energy, but which was rather, 
as the king had surmised, the preparation for a mightier 
struggle. 

“ Saint George for England !” shouted Blount, whose 
| sanguine anticipations had also deccived him—* the vic- 
| tory is ours, A few minutes must decide the conflict— 
| huzzah !” 

But the next moment the Englishman’s countenance 
fell—the smile of exultation fled from his lips. He per- 
| ceived his error. Renewing the combat with a fury that 
showed his vigour was undiminished, the bull tore the 
ground with his hoofs—filled the air with his blatant 
cries—tossed his head as if a thousand hornets were 
buzzing about his ears—and shook the stake to which 
he was attached as if he would uproot it. 

“ Cornes de diable !” screamed Chicot; “ ’tis a plea- 
sant sight to witness the fantastic gambols of yon amia- 
ble beast—and equally diverting to listen to his music. 
Fore heaven, he danceth the couranto more deftly than 
the Chevalier Crichton—ha—ha—ho !” 

“Is the fastening secure, think you, mon cher Crich- 
ton ?” said Henri III., noticing with uneasiness the vio- 
lent strain produced upon the rope by the ceaseless 
struggles of the bull. 











«“ Have no fear, sire, returned the Scot, advancing a 
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step or two in front of the king; “I will place myself 


between your majesty and the possibility of harm.” 


« Gramercy,” rejoined Henri, smiling graciously, 
“ and calling to mind your former exploit in the Court 
of Animals, (which, en passant, cost me somewhat dear 
in the life of my nobiest lion), I cannot doubt your 
I shall | 


ability to cope with a beast of inferior power. 
therefore rest under your protection as securely as be- 
hind a rampart.” 

“ Vivat !”’ cried Joyeuse—*“ the bull wins !” 

« And the calf,” added Chicot. 

As he spoke, the applauses, resounding on all sides, 
were suddenly checked, and a wild cry of alarm, mingled 
with screams from the female portion of the assemblage, 
arose. Druid was again tossed aloft, and the bull, in- 
stead of awaiting his fall to gore and trample him, as 
heretofore, gave a headlong dash of such force that the 
rope, though of almost cable thickness, snapped in twain 
close to his throat, and, thus liberated, the animul com- 
menced a mad scamper on the arena. The first obstacle 
he encountered was Blount, whom he instantly over- 
threw. He paused not, however, to molest him, but 
rushed in the direction of Henry III. 

“The king!—the king!” cried a thousand eager 
voices. “Save the king!” 

But this seemed impossible. Ere a pike could be 
hurled, « bolt fired, or a sword drawn, the bull had 
reached the spot occupied by the monarch; and Henri's 
destruction had been inevitable, had not an arm of iron 
interposed between him and the danger with which ke 
was menaced. That arm was Crichton’s, who threw 
himself, unhesitatingly, upon the furious animal, and, 
seizing his wrinkled horns, by the exertion of his almost 
superhuman strength, arrested his career. 

Amid the turmoil that ensued, the voice of the Scot 
was heard, sternly exclaiming, “ Let no one touch him; 
I will achieve his subjection alone.” 

Thus admonished, the crowds who had flocked to his 
assistance drew back. 

The struggles of the bull were desperate, but unavail- 
ing. He could neither liberate himself nor advance. 
Suddenly, from acting on the defensive, Crichton be- 
came the assailant. Calling into play all the energies 
of his muscular frame, he forcibly drove his opponent 
backward.” 

«It is time to bring this conflict to a close,” thought 
he, holding the bull’s head immovably with his right 
hand, while with his left he sought bis poniard. 

He then glanced towards the king. Surroundetl by 
the bristling halberts of his guard, Henri looked on at 
his ease. e 

“ Pollicem verto,” cried Chicot, “let him despatch 
his enemy, compére.” 

The royal assent given, scarce another moment elapsed 
before the bull, mortally wounded by a blow dexterously 
stricken between the vertebra of the neck, fell to the 
ground. 

Thunders of applause succeeded, 

The royal cortége then formed into two lines, and 
Henri rode forth to greet his preserver. 

«“ Chevalier Crichton,” said he, “to you I owe my 
life. No Valois was ever ungrateful. Claim some boon, 
I pray you, at my hands.” 

“Sire,” replied Crichton, smiling, as he unhelmed 








_ CRICHTON, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PRIZE. 
“ Quand ilz furent tous devant sa presence, 
Et 4 genoulx pour sa face choisir, 
Le roy d’armes en tres grant reverence 
Lui dit ce qu'il s’ensuit, et a loisir: 
Sire, aveques le vostre bon plaisir 
Et licence d’autre part obtenue, 
La pastourelle est devant vous venue 
Pour le grant pris delivrer orendroit 
A cellui qui sans doutance y a droit, 
Et de dehors deservi l'ara mieux.” 
Louis pe Beauveat—Le pas de la Bergiere. 

Two sergeants of the guard now advanced leading a 
steed, to which the carcass of the slaughtered bull was 
promptly attached by means of cords, and dragged out 
of the arena, 

A pursuivant-at-arms, clothed in a sumptuous casaque 
flowered with the lilies of France, next approached ; 
and, reverentially inclining himself before Henri, de- 
manded, in the name of the queen of the lists, his ma- 
jesty’s license to close tic jousts, Permission being 
graciously accorded, the pursuivant, ascompanied by a 
couple of trumpeters, who gallantly did their devoir, 
proceeded towards the pavilions, and removing the 
shields of the combatants, delivered that of Crichton to 
his esquire. This done, the judges of the field, mar- 
shalled by Montjoie, ‘escended from the tribunal, and 
gravely directed their course towards the grand gallery, 
into which they were ceremoniously ushered. 

Crichton, meantime, looked on in silence. Indescrib- 
able emotions swelled his bosom. ‘The stirring notes 
of the trumpet rekindled all his fire. Much as he had 
done to distinguish himself, he burnt for new opportu- 
nities of displaying his prowess, and would gladly have 
splintered another lance in honour of the bright eyes he 
worshiped. “ What would life be,” ran his self-com- 
munion, “without ambition—without fame—without 
love? Hopeless slavery—and prolonged torture. For 
one I could endure not its burden. My life shall be 
computed by days, not years; with me hours shall play 
the part of deys—moments of hours. I will crowd into 
each moment as much of active existence as that mo- 
ment will comprehend ; nor will I know pause till fate 
shall for ever check my impulses. I reverence age ; but 
I desire not its honours, I would rather die covered 
with glory than bowed down by years. Were I to perish 
now, I should have lived long enough. And if I can 
achieve the deliverance of her to whose love my heart 
is forbidden to aspire—but for whom alone it can ever 
beat ; if I can free yon brave monarch from his thral- 
dom ; and that inconstant, yet not ungenerous voluptuary 
from the peril in which he stands—I care not if this day 
be my last.” As these thoughts swept through his mind, 
the countenance of the Scot (ever the faithful mirror of 
his emotions) took a slight cast of sadness; and Henri, 
inspired by jealousy, having narrowly scrutinised his 
features during this momentary reverie, fancied he could 
detect the secrets of his inmost soul. 

“Tt will not do to trust him,” thought the king ; “ his 
passion is stronger than his loyalty. Hola! Chevalier 
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| 
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Crichton,” added he, aloud, and in a tone of raillery, 
“while you are studying your next ode, or preparing a 
thesis for the schools, we, less philosophical, less poetical 


himself to wipe the dust and heat from his brow, “ my | mortals, are dreaming only of the speedy appearance of 
demands will not exhaust your treasury. I ask only the | the queen of the lists to award the chief prize of the 
life of that man,” added he, pointing to Blount, who, | tourney. We have some notion upon whom it will be 


with folded arms and a dejected air, stood alternately re- 
garding the carcass of the bull and Druid, who, stunned 
by the fall, had with difficulty limped to his feet; “ he 
will suffer punishment enough in the mortification occa- 
sioned by his dog’s defeat.”’ 

“Tt is yours,” replied Henri. 

«“ Your majesty will not separate the faithful hound 
from his master,” continued the Scot. 

« As you please,” sighed the monarch; “I cannot 
refuse your request.” 

Crichton threw himself upon his knee, and pressed 
Henri’s hand gratefully to his lips. 

“ My thousand pistoles, Saint Luc,” said Joyeuse, 
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gleefully. 
“ They are not fairly won,” replied Saint Luc. “I barriers were hastily removed; the halberdiers ranged 


appeal to D’Epernon.” 


bestowed. Attend us to the tribunal. Lovers as we 
are of etiquette, it would ill become us to break through 
prescribed forms upon an occasion like the present, when 
we have fairer dame to gracé our lists than ever yet re- 
warded valour, and braver knight to receive the meed of 
victory than ever yet won prize from dame !” 

With this high-flown compliment, Henri rode slowly 
towards the canopy, where he dismounted and took his 
seat upon the fauteuil, placing the King of Navarre on 
the tabouret at his right. Crichton remained standing 
on the lowest step of the scaffold. 

Presently the inspiring bruit of clarions and other 
martial instruments was heard from that quarter of the 
tiltyard in which the grand gallery was situated. The 


| themselves en Aaie, and admittance was given to a troop 


“°'T is a drawn wager,” returned the baron ; “and in | of fair equestrians, whose personal charms were scarcely 


future I recommend both of you to back a Scotish right 
arm against bull or bulldog.” 





less to be apprehended than the weapons of their knight- 
ly predecessors. At the head of this radiant band, which, 





tion as it proceeded, three figures. were diatinguishe 
each so beautiful, yet each so different in style of beauty, 
that the admiration of the beholders was divided, ang 
the judgment perplexed, as to whom the palm of sq. 
passing loveliness ought to be assigned. In the fine anj 
delicate features; the exquisite fairness of complexion; 
the soft blue eyes and gentle regards of her who tod 
on the right, the spectators recognised and hailed their 
queen, the virtuous, but lightly-esteemed Louise. In the 
fuller form and more majestic deportment; in the ravish. 
ing grace, the jetty tresses, and dark languid glaneey 
of the queenly dame on the left, no one failed to detec; 
the gorgeous Marguerite de Valois. Murmurs of in. 
passioned homage pursued her. The very air respirej 
of love as she passed ; and there was not a cavalier of 
the thousands who gazed upon her but would hare 
periled his life for a favouring regard. Marguerite, 
however, was insensible to the general idolatry. A smile 
was on her lips; witchery was in her looks; but in her 
heart raged the undying worm of jealousy. 

Between the two queens, on an Isabelle-coloured pale 
frey, richly caparisoned with blue velvet, bordered with 
pearls, rode Esclairmonde; and if a preference wa 
shown by the assemblage, it was towards the lovely 
princess; whose attractions, although they did not e. 
cite the fiery admiration roused by the volupiuous fasci. 
nations of Marguerite de Valois, awakened a sentiment 
of far deeper devotion. Immediately behind this cap. 


| tivating trio rode Catherine de Medicis, who displaye! 


the admirable symmetry of person for which she wa 
celebrated (a charm not to be impaired by time), as well 
as the proficiency as an equestrian, for which she was 
equally noted, in the management of a fiery Arabian, 
In the languishing looks of the beautiful blonde on the 
left of the queen-mother, the King of Navarre was at 
no loss to discover his new conquest, La Rebours ; while, 
in the sprightly brunette at her right, admirers too nv- 
merous to particularise claimed a more intimate acquaint. 
ance with Torigni. 

Preceding the Princess of Conde, and bearing a white 
wand, together with the grand prize of the tourney, a 
magnificent diamond ring, which he ostentatiously dis 
played to the spectators, marched the pursuivant. The 
judges of the camp, headed by Montjoie, and followed 
by a band of pages and trumpeters, brought up the rear 
of this brilliant cavalcade, 

Arrived within a short distance of the royal canopy, 
the jocund troop came to a halt, and formed a long line 
in front of the king, of which Esclairmonde constituted 
the centre. Rapid as thought, the page of each dame, 
attired in her colours, then advanced, and placed himself 
at the bridle of her steed. Executed with great preci- 
sion and quickness, this manceuvre produced an agreeable 
effect, and was loudly applauded by the gallant Bourbon, 
whose eye wandered over the fair phalanx in a manner 
that plainly evinced of what inflammable material bis 
valiant heart was composed. 

“ Ventre saint gris!” ejaculated he, “such a legion 
would be irresistible.” Just then his ardent gaze chanced 
upon his queen. “Peste!” added he, averting his 
glances, “the snake will always intrude itself into 
Eden.” 

It was, in sooth, a pleasant sight to look upon that 
array of lovely dames, (Catherine’s famous “petit 
bande,”) and to mark their different attractions, each % 
forcibly yet so advantageously contrasted—each acting 
as a foil to the other—each unconsciously contributing 
to her neighbour’s fascination. Oh! how various are 
the aspects of beauty—how beautiful are all its aspects. 
Taken individually, we might offer an opinion : collec- 
tively, it is out of our power. So we pass on. 
Making his way through the press, Montjoie now bent 
the knee befure Henri, and, repeating a formula similat 
to that of the pursuivant, entreated permission for the 
queen of the lists to award the prize to him who had 
demeaned himself the most valiantly in the jousts ; con- 
cluding with the almost unnecessary assurance that =! 
would be done “ with loyalty and justice.” To this soli- 
citation Henri vouchsafed a gracious response, and the 
king-of-arms, having fulfilled his duty, retired. 

Holding the bridle of Esclairmonde’s palfrey, the put- 
suivant next led her towards Crichton, who, perceiving 
the intention of the princess, advanced to meet her, and 
threw himself at her feet. Taking the ring from the 
pursuivant, Esclairmonde then placed it upon the finge' 
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The Scot joyously arose. The reward 


f beauty, to which he looked forward with most eagerness was 
ded, and yet to be conferred. : 
1 of sup. Amid the thunder of acclamations that succeeded, the 
fine anj voices of the heralds were heard exclaiming, “ A Crich- 
plexiop: fp ton !—a Crichton !—largesse ! largesse!” — 
sho tode The Scot motioned to his esquire. Raising the shield 
led their eof his master, the youth filled it with broad golden 
In the J pieces, which he distributed among the officers of the 
e ravish,  tiltyard, who thereupon redoubled their joyous vocife- 
ons. 
. ra While this was passing, Montjoie, with a stately step, 
s of im. py drew near the principal group of this vast and resplen- 
j nt picture. 
aoe ” “ * enim your helm, Sir Knight,” said he ; “ the queen 
Id hare of the lists desires to thank you for the fair courses you 
reuerite have run in as pemceaet to to bestow upon you the 
A smi iceless reward of your prowess.” 
Joan a” deep blush pasar Reideenedie cheek as Crich- 
ton obeyed the injunctions of the king-of-arms. The 
Ted pal. ey next moment he felt the glowing lips of the princess 
ed with pressed upon his brow. That salute annibilated all his 
ce wa fp prudential resolutions, He forgot their disparity of rank 
lovely his own danger—her perilous position, He relin- 
not ex. ff quished not the hand she had confided to him—but, in 
15 fase. the delirium of the moment, raised it to his lips, 
ntiment Esclairmonde was equally agitated. Suffused with 
is cap blushes, and anon becoming white as marble, palpitating, 
splayel faint, she could scarcely maintain her scat upon the 
he was | varuly palfrey; and, in order to prevent mischance, 
as wel @ Crichton deemed it necessary to pass his arm around 
he wa @ her waist. The situation was rather embarrassing, and 
rabian, @ @akened the ire of the two monarchs, ; 
on the “ Esclairmonde,” whispered Crichton, passionately, 
was a “You are mine.” - : 
. while “I am—I am,” returned the princess, in the same 
100 ny. tone. “I would abandon my newly-discovered title— 
quaint. | ™Y rank—life itself, rather than my love.” 
“I have the queen’s assent to our espousals,” re- 
+ white [fe joined Crichton, in an altered voice. “ She has promised 
mney, a fp. me your hand—on certain conditions.” 
sly dis “On what conditions ?” asked Esclairmonde, tenderly 
The | tegarding her lover. 
Howed “Conditions which I cannot, dare not fulfil—condi- 
he rear | tions which involve the sacrifice of my honour,” replied 
Crichton, gloomily. “ Esclairmonde,” added he, in ac- 
anopr, pe coms of despair, “ the dream is passed. You are the 
2 line Princess of Conde. It is madness to indulge these vain 
titutel Ae hopes longer. I may serve you—but I may noé love 
dame, Y02 Farewell !” 
seek “ Stay 1” i i detaining him with 
ened Stay !” exclaimed the princess, g 
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agentle grasp, “I have a painful—a dreadful duty to 
fulfil to-night. I have to take an eternal farewell of one 
who has been a friend, an adviser, a father to me.” 

“Of Florent Chretien ?” 

“Intelligence of the martyrdom to which he is ad- 
judged by the merciless Catherine has just reached me. 

An hour before midnight I shall be within his cell to 
receive his parting benediction,” added she, with some 
hesitation, and gazing at the Scot with eyes that swam 
with tears. 

“ Were it to encounter certain destruction I would be 
there,” replied the Scot, fervently. 

“And you will encounter certain destruction if you 
carry this presumptuous passion further, Chevalier Crich- 
ton,” said Henri of Navarre, advancing towards them. 
“You cannot plead ignorance of the exalted station of 
the maiden to whose love you aspire. The bright blood 
of the Bourbon will never mingle with that of a Scotish 
adventurer. Your pardon, fair cousin,” continued he, 
addressing Esclairmonde in a conciliatory tone; “ it is 
with extreme reluctance that I interfere in an affair of 
the heart. I would rather forward a Jover’s suit than 
oppose it, especially the suit of a cavalier so accom- 
plished as Crichton. But I must act as the Prince of 
Conde would (under the circumstances) have acted. 
Take this decision, then, from his lips. The daughter 
of Louis of Bourbon can only bestow her hand upon 
her equal.” 

“The daughter of Louis of Bourbon will only be- 
stow her hand upon him she loves,” returned Esclair- 
monde, with a spirit such as she had never before ex- 
hibited ; «and your own experience of her race will 
inform you, sire, that her heart is as little likely to be 

controlled as her hand.” 

“ As I expected,” rejoined the Bourbon ; “but it can- 


not be. It is one of the curses of exalted birth that the 
hand and the heart can never go together.” 

« And why should they be divided in this case,” asked 
Catherine de Medicis, advancing, “if our consent be 
given to the match ?” 

« For a sufficient reason, madam,” said Henri III., 
joining the group; “ because our pleasure is otherwise ; 
and because we forbid the Chevalier Crichton, on pain 
of banishment from our presence—from our kingdom— 
as he would escape the doom of a traitor and a dungeon 
within the Bastille—again to approach the Demoiselle 
Esclairmonde in the character of a lover. We shall 
see whether he or you, madam, will venture to disobey 
us.” 

“ Henri!” exclaimed Catherine, in amazement—“ this 
to me.” 

“ You are our mother—but vou are also our subject, 
madam,” returned the king, coldly. “ We have issued 
our commands—it is for you to see them obeyed.” 

Catherine replied not. Her glance fell upon Crich 
ton, and an almost imperceptible smile passed across her 
features. At the threat of the monarch the Scot’s hand 
instinctively sought his poniard, upon the hilt of which 
it now rested. When too late, he perceived his error, 
and the false construction put upon the action by the 
queen. 

“If you will set at rest the question as to the illus- 
trious birth of the Demviselle Esclairmonde, madam, I 
am content to obey the mandates of the king,” said Crich- 
ton. “On your decision,” added he, with a significant 
look, “ must rest her fate.” 

«“ The time is arrived for the acknowledgment of her 
birth, which you have truly said is illustrious, messire,” 
replied Catherine, glancing triumphantly at her son. 
“ Esclairmonde is a princess of the blood royal of France. 
She isa Bourbon. Let the King of Navarre take note 
of my words; let all remember them ; and let those who 
reverence the memory of Louis I., prince of Conde, in- 
cline themselves before his daughter.” 

Obedient to the intimation of Catherine, a crowd of 
nobles pressed forward to kiss the hand of the newly- 
discovered princess; and many there were who, upon 
that occasion, forgot their ancient enmity towards the 
great champion of the protestant church in the admira- 
tion excited by his lovely descendant. 

* Well, sire,” said the Bourbon, turning to Henri III., 
“ Jhave found the princess, Of course you will find 
the convoy.” 

«“ Peste!” exclaimed Henri, angrily. And motion- 
ing to Du Halde, he issued his commands to close the 
jousts. 

« The princess is yours,” said the queen-mother aside 
to Crichton. This assurance, however, gave little en- 
couragement to the Scot. He felt that his passion was 
hopeless, And the despair, which love without hope 
must ever inspire, took possession of his soul. 

The flourish of trumpets which immediately succeeded 
afforded some relief to his oppression. 

Silence being proclaimed by this warlike prelude, the 
pursuivant advanced, wand in hand, and uttering thrice 
the preliminary “ Oiez,” informed the noble assemblage 
that the jousts were brought to a conclusion—that his 
majesty bade them all to the banquet within the Louvre 
—and that, in lieu of the emprise of the Chatel de la 
Joyeuse Garde, and the grand mélée by torchlight, the 
king would hold a mask and féte within the palace. 

This announcement was received with general sur- 
prise and chagrin. 

“ How is this, my son ?”’ said Catherine, in a troubled 
voice. “Have you abandoned the chivalrous spectacle 
to which you looked forward with so much pleasure ? 
Methought you were about to exhibit your own match- 
less skill as a tilter in the courses a la foule.” 

“ Par la mort-Dieu, madam,” replied the king, in a 
tone of raillery, “the mask will be more in character 
with the strange scene we have just witnessed than the 
mélée. Besides, the tiltyard is not the theatre for our 
display. The lists are unlucky to our race. We re- 
member our father’s fate—and shall in future avoid the 
lance.” 

“Ha! betrayed,” muttered Catherine. 
traitor shall not escape my vengeance.” * 
“To the Hotel de Nevers, mon cher,” said Henri, 
turning to Crichton, “ and arrest the Prince of Mantua. 
Interfere not with our passion,” added he, in his bland- 


“But the 





Amid renewed fanfares of trumpets, the splendid as- 
semblage then separated. The troop of laughing dames 
returned not in the strict array it came. The ranks 
were disordered, and in place of a page, by the side of 
each bright-eyed equestrian rode a favoured cavalier. 

Henri III. took the lead with the reluctant Princess 
of Conde; the Bourbon attached himself to La Re- 
bours ; while Crichton returned to the pavilion, where 
the armourer proceeded to free him from his knightly 
habiliments. 

As the two monarchs left the tiltyard, loud shouts 
were raised of “ Vive le roi! vivent les rois !” 

«“ You hear, Rosni,” said the Bourbon, addressing his 
counsellor. ‘ Vivent les rois! ’tis a good augury.” 

By and by three figures alone remained within the 
precincts of the arena. 

« Since the mélée is abandoned, thy scheme falls to 
the ground, my hidalgo,” said the foremost, who was no 
other than the Sorbonist. 

“ Perdition!” exclaimed Caravaja, twisting his mous- 
taches after his wonted ferocious fashion. “I know not 
what to think of it. I would give my soul to Sathanas 
that that accursed Scot should fall in my way.” 

«The compact is concluded,” said the Bernardin, 
“for lo! he appears.” 

And as he spoke, Crichton, attired in a pourpoint of 
velvet and short Spanish mantle, issued from the pa- 
vilion. He was followed by Blount, bearing Druid care. 
fully in his arms, and directed his steps towards the 
outer court, 

« After him,’ cried Caravaja, drawing a knife, and 
placing it in his sleeve. “A muerte!” 


—=— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
VINCENZO DI GONZAGA, 


* Le lion a traine la breb's dans son antre.” 
Vicror Huco—Le Roi S’amuse. 


We will now proceed, for a short space, to the Hotel 
de Nevers, whither the wounded Prince of Mantua had 
been transported after the combat. 

It was late in the day when Vincenzo awakened from 
the deep slumber into which he had been thrown by 
powerful opiates, administered by a skilful professor of 
the healing art, who formed part of the household of the 
duke his uncle; and it was some time before he could 
recall the events of the morning. Passing his hand 
across his brow, he became aware of the scarf with 
which it was bound—and then suddenly the conviction 
of the defeat he had sustained flashed upon his mind. 
Ere his purpose could be prevented, he sprang suddenly 
from his couch, and, despite the entreaties of the phy- 
sician who sat by his side, sounded a silver call. An 
attendant, in sable livery, instantly answered the sum- 
mons. 

“ My armour, Andreini,” said the prince, stalking to 
and fro with uncertain step, his eyes glaring with the 
red unnatural lustre of fever—* my Milan corslet and 
casque—I will to the lists—they are not yet closed—ha ! 
maledizione! why am I not obeyed ? my armour, I say, 
and a bowl of wine !” 

“« Altezza!’ exclaimed the attendant, looking anxious- 
ly towards the physician. 

“ Your excellency has need of repose,” said the man 
of medicine, “ and I pray you to betake yourself again 
to your couch. The coinbat may be renewed upon the 
morrow. But your wound will not permit you to sus- 
tain the weight of your armour to-day.” 

«“ My wound—ha—ha !” cried Gonzaga, laughing bit- 
terly ; “thou need’st not remind me of it. I feel it like 
the brand of Cain upon my brow. It scorches my brain 
—and turns my blood to fire. Why was not the blow 
more surely aimed? why do I live to find that I am dis. 
honoured? Curses on my feeble arm*that would not 
second the energies of my heart! And this enemy I 
spared when he was in my power—suffered him to de- 
part unharmed. Well did Catherine say that I should 
live to repent my mistaken generosity. Would that 
hour were to be again! Would,” added he, fiercely, 
snatching his sword from the seat on which it lay, “ that 
his life were at my disposal! I would stab him though 
he bared his breast to the blow !” 

Exhausted by the violence of his emotions and the 
torture of his wound, the prince sank upon a fauteuil. 





est accents, “ and we have no favour to refuse you.” 





« Altezza,” said Andreini, gliding towards him. 
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« Off!” cried Gonzaga, pointing his rapier at his breast 
—“ yi! and jet me die—unavenged.” 

«“ Not unavenged,” said Andreini, in a low voice. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Vincenzo, starting to his feet, 
«“ wilt thou revenge me ?” 

« Have I ever failed your highness ?” asked Andreini, 
in a tone of reproach. 

«“ My own hand has never failed me till now,” re- 
turned Gonzaga, bitterly; ‘and can I expect thee to 
serve me better than I can serve myself? But if my 
honour is dear to thee—if thou wouldst purchase my 


CRICHTON. 





| supplicant, as he fell to the ground. 

| «“ Await my return within this chamber,” said the 
| prince to his attendant: “and take heed yon whining 
| fool stirs not hence.” 

Andreini bowed, and ushering Gonzaga to the door, 
drew his sword, and throwing himself carelessly on a 
seat, began, with all the delicious intonation peculiar to 
his clime, to sing the following madrigal of the divine 
Tasso, then living, though (alas!) an inmate of the 
hospital of Santa Anna at Ferrara. 


friendship and favour—if thou wouldst stand nearer to | 


me than a brotlher—let not my victor live to beast of his 
conquest.” 

«“ By San Longino! he dies ere midnight,” replied 
Andreini. “But your highness hath already one means 
of vengeance in your power. The Gelosa is within the 
next chamber.” 


THE STOLEN KISS." 
I. 


«To my lady’s casement creeping, 
Through my lady’s lattice peeping, 
On a couch I find her sleeping. 

Dolcemente ! 


« What!” cried Gonzaga, “is she here, and thou hast | 


thus long delayed the intelligence! Traitor! thou hadst 
but to tell me this to soothe the anguish of my wound 
and allay the frenzy of my brain. Bring—drag her 
hither.” 


«She sleeps, my Jord,” said the attendant, and a | 


strange smile played upon his sallow features—* over- 
come by fatigue and terror.” 


« Andreini,” said the prince, sternly, “in that dark | 
hint I recognise the evil counsellor against whom the 


duke, my father, warned me. It were an accursed 
deed.” 

«“ Monsignore !” 

« No matter, who waits within her chamber ?” 

« Cintio, altezza.” 

« Call him thence—and bring mea goblet of Cyprus.” 

As Andreini departed to execute his lord’s commands, 
Gonzaga wrapped a rich brocade robe around his person, 
and, refusing all assistance from the physician, and 
turning a deaf ear to his remonstrances, continued to 
pace the chamber hastily backward and forward, darting 


eager glances towards the door. The near prospect of 


gratified revenge and the accomplishment of his ruthless | 


purposes appeared to give him new strength. He no 
longer staggered in his gait. His step became firm and 

S 4 . 8 . * * 
composed. His eyes blazed, and his heretofore livid 


« And, abashed by so much beauty, 
Quick retreat, as seems my duty, 
| Veramente !” 


| «Insensate wretch!” cried the physician, regarding 


| him with mingled abhorrence and alarm ; “ profane not 
the verses of the illustrious Torquato by uttering them 
at such a moment.” 

“ The illustrious Torquato hath himself approved my 
voice,” returned Andreini, laughing; “I saw him at 
_ Ferrara, when I accompanied the prince, my master, ag 

his page, to the court of his brother-in-law, the Duke 
| Alfonso II, ’T was then the poet taught me the charm- 
ing canzonet which you have interrupted. Poor devil! 
he sings few love ditties now. Where wasI? ah!—I 
remember, 
| Il. 


; ree 
« Fool'”’ then runs my meditation, 


“ Wherefore all this he. itation ? 
Profit by her situation. 
} Prestamente ! 


| “ Wherefore from her lips refrain, man ? 
Time, once lost, you’ ll ne’er regain, man ? 
| Verameute !” 


and bloodless cheek burnt with a hot and angry flush, | 50 thinks his highness, Don Vincenzo—eh, Signor, 
At this moment Andreini returned, bearing a goblet of | Medico? 


wine, 

Vincenzo took the chalice and raised it to his lips. 

« Beseech your highness, taste it not,” cried the phy- | 
sician; “I will not answer for your life if you disobey | 
my injunctions, You will increase the fever raging | 
within your veins till it becomes uncontrollable madness. | 
As to thee, Andreini,” added he, with a menacing look | 
at the attendant, perceiving that his advice was unheeded 
by the prince, “if aught of ill occur from this rash act, 
thou shalt answer to the duke, my master, for thy indis- 
creet and reprehensible zeal.” 

“T acknowledge no other lord save the Prince Vin- 
cenzo, Signor Medico,’ returned Andreini, scornfully. 
“‘ But I will freely submit to any punishment thy master | 
may inflict, if my beverage prove not more efficacious 
in his highness’s cure than all thy nauseous potions.” 

“'Tarry where thou art, Andreini,” said Vincenzo, 
returning the goblet, emptied of its contents, to his at- 
tendant. “She is alone?” added he, in a deep whisper. 

« Alone, and slumbering heavily,” returned Andreini 
—*“TI took this poniard from her bosom,” added he, de- 
livering it with a darkly-significant look to Vincenzo. 
«“ The bee is now without its sting.” 

“Prince,” cried the physician, throwing himself at 
Gonzaga’s feet, and clinging to his robe, “I am aware 
of your purpose. I have seen the miserable creature 
whom you would wrong. I have heard her agonising 
plaints—she loves you not—she loves another.” 

«“ Away !” exchimed Gonzaga, endeavouring to shake 
off the grasp that detained him. 

“ For pity’s sake, do not this disloyal deed,” cried the 
physician—* the girl sleeps—the potion I gave her was 
a powerful opiate.” 

Vincenzo laughed bitterly. 

“She hath neither the defence of tears nor cries,” 
continued the leech, still maintaining his hold upon the 
garment of the prince. 

“ Nor steel,” added Andreini, smiling grimly, and at 
the same time thrusting the compassionate physician 
backward. 





At this moment a dreadful but stifled shriek burst 
from the adjoining chamber. 
Andreini placed his finger to his lips in token of 


| silence, 


“« Mother of Heaven, protect her !”’ ejaculated the leech, 
stopping his ears. 

For a few seconds Andreini listened intently for a 
recurrence of the fearful sound. But, as nothing more 
was heard, he resumed his song with all his former non- 
chalance— 

Ill. 

“Straight upon my plan deciding, 
Through the casement gently gliding, 
In I steal, all fears deriding, 

Dalcemente! 


“ And, beside myself with rapture, 
fifty kisses swiftly capture, 
Veramente !” 
Scarcely, however, had he brought the melody to a 


conclusion, when he was aroused by a gentle tapping 
against the door, and a voice, which he recognised as 


« Blessed Virgin, have pity upon her !” exclaimed the 


« Were it to save thy soul from Lucifer, thou mug 
abide his return,” answered the unmoved attendant, 
“ His highness’s orders are peremptory.” 

« Will nothing tempt thee to transgress them ?” ake 
Ruggieri, in a supplicating tone. 

“Not all the produce of thy golden Athanor,” r 
joined Andreini. 

“Hath not this diamond lustre in thine eyes?” per. 
sisted the astrologer, holding forth a brilliant ring, 

“By Hermes! a glorious gem,” cried the attendant, 
with all the rapture of a connoisseur—“ and would be. 
come my finger bravely. To be plain with you, how. 
ever, Signor Cosmo, his highness cannot be spoken with 
at this moment.” 

« And wherefore not, good Andreini !” 

“« Because—but—hist !—hear you not a cry ?” 

« A woman's scream.” 

« Right.” 

“ Proceeding from yon inner chamber,” 

« Right, again.” 

“ And the prince—” 

“ Ts there.” 

“ Tell me his victim’s name—fiends !—can it be?” 

« You are curious, mio padre.” 

“ This ring is yours—her name ?” 

“T can tell you her caliing—if that will suffice. 

«“ Speak then !” 

«Tt is the Gelosa.” 

« Death !—dishonour !” shrieked the agonised astro. 
loger, “ why conceal this from me? I might have lent 
her aid ?” 

“ You!” 

« T—her father !”” 

“ You are too late,” returned Andreini, gtoomily. 

“Not to avenge her,” cried Ruggieri, in a terrible 
voice, and snatching his sword from the surprised at. 
tendant he rushed from the chamber. 


a 
CHAPTER XIV. 
GINEVRA, 


“Ma fille, qui vaut plus que ne vaut ta couronne, 

Ma fille, qui n’avait fait de mal a personne, 

Tu me las envive et prise! tu me las 
| Rendue avee fa honte—et le malheur, helas!” 
Vicror Huco—Le Roi S’amnse. 





| Guided by the shrieks of the unfortunate Ginevn, 
| Ruggieri soon discovered the chamber in which she was 
_contined, and hurried thither with the speed of despera- 
tion. The door was fastened. Nerved by anguish, 
with a force unknown since the season of his youth, the 
astrologer dashed himself against it. In vain. The 
strong valve resisted his efforts. Made aware by these 
sounds that some help was at hand, Ginevra renewed 
her frantic cries, But as no aid arrived—as no protect. 
ing arm interposed itself between her and the violence 
with which she was threatened, her voice grew gra- 
dually fainter and fainter, until, at length, nothing could 
be distinguished save moans and inarticulate lamenta- 
tions. Andreini had followed the astrologer into the 
corridor; but finding that the attempts of the latter to 
obtain admittance were fruitless, and alarmed by his 
furious gestures, he deemed it expedient to allow this 
excess of rage and grief to subside before be ventured to 
approach him. Folding his arms, therefore, carelessly 
upon his bosom, and supporting himself against a column, 
he awaited the fitting moment for his intervention, kt 
required all the stoicism of the Italian to view Rug- 





that of Ruggieri, solicited admittance. 

Andreini started to his feet. 

“ Diavolo! the old astrologer here,” cried he; «his 
compact with Satan cannot have expired if he has again 
escaped the stake, Fortunately arrived, good father,” 
added he, opening the valve. “I congratulate you upon 
your deliverance from the estrapade to which I was ap- 
prehensive the Chambre Ardente might adjudge you.” 

Ruggieri heeded not his greeting, but glanced anx- 
iously round the apartment. 

“ The Prince Vincenzo,” cried he, “ is he not here ?” 

“ Thou seest yon couch is empty—and these chairs,” 
returned Andreini, carelessly. 

“Conduct me to him, then,” said Ruggierri; “ my 
errand is of life and death, and will not brook delay.” 





* A very free version of Tasso’s delicious madrigal, 


gieri’s piteous condition with indifference. 

The torture, indeed, of those few horrible minutes had 
well nigh driven the astrologer to actual frenzy. He 
tore his hair ; lacerated. his breast ; and might, perhaps, 
have raised his hand against his own life had not the 
desire of vengeance restrained him. “ My child !—my 
child!” cried he, in accents of despair, « I am near thee ; 
I will help thee; avenge thee. I hear thy shrieks, thy 
plaints, my Ginevra; they pierce my soul; they rend 
my heart. But this door is of iron strength. I cannot 
burst it. Hast thou no poniard?” (Andreini smiled.) 
“Fear not to use it. Hell! the torment of the rack 
was light compared with the agony I now endure. My 
child!—my child! thou who wert all purity, all inno- 
cence, art defiled, dishonoured. There is madness in 
the thought. From thy bosom thy father’s rash hand 
plucked the talisman that was to guard thy virtue—thy 





the “ Bacio Involato.” 


mother’s gift. She, who was once as beautiful—once | 
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as innocent as thou art. Alas !—her wrongs are fear- 
fully avenged. Hist! what sound was that?” con- 
tinued he, listening intently; “that heavy fall—this 
dead silence—more frightful even than her groans— 
horror!—he hath slain her. Powers of darkness! make 
firm my arm. I will stab him as he comes forth.” 

At this moment footsteps were heard hastening rapid- 
ly along the corridor. Ruggieri turned and beheld 
Crichton, followed by Blount. ‘T'he former uttered a 
joyful exclamation as he recogimged the astrologer. 

« By Saint Andrew! this is” fortunate,” cried he; 
“thou hast escaped me once to-day. But I will place 
faith in the magical practices to which thy flight was 
attributed if thou escapest me a second time. Up! 


Crichton’s object was to disarm the prince, and in this 
he speedily succeeded. The violence of Gonzaga availed 
little against the coolness and superior skill of his anta- 
gonist. 

“« Strike!” cried Vincenzo, fiercely. “I yield not— 
nor would I have shown you mercy had the chance been 
mine.” 

Crichton sheathed his sword. 

“Summon the guard,” said he, disdainfully turning 
upon his heel and addressing Blount. “ We must to the 
Louvre.” 

The Englishman instantly quitted the chamber. 

Gonzaga, who had witnessed this proceeding with 
evident uneasiness, now raised the silver whistle to his 





miscreant, and attend me to the Louvre.” 
«I will readily attend you, monseigneur, whither- 
soever you may choose to lead me, were it even to the 


siake prepared for niy execution, if you will first aid me | 


to deliver the hapless maiden, for whom you last night 
adventured your life, ffom a fate worse than death.” 

« Ginewra !” exclaimed Crichton, starting. “ What 
of her? Wretch, thou hast betrayed her to infamy. 
Where is she ?—where is the prince ?” 

« Within that chamber.” 

« Follow me.” 

« The door is firmly barred, or I had not tarried here.” 

“Ha!” 

«Each moment is fraught with horror—for mercy’s 


Crichton needed no further appeal to his humanity. 
He looked around. The gallery in which he stood was 
crowded with the rarest sculpture. Lifting a statue 
from its pedestal, he unbesitatingly hurled the marble 
mass against the valve, which it burst open with a thun- 
dering sound. 

The first object which the Scot beheld as he rushed 
into the room was the prostrate form of Ginevra, who 
had fallen with her face upon the ground, deprived of 
sense and motion. Her luxuriant black tresses floated 


lips. But Andreini replied not to the call. He had re- 
treated on Crichton’s appearance within the gallery. 

« You will find it in vain to oppose the royal mandate, 
| prince,” said the Scot, with constrained courtesy, “ and 


| | pray you to spare my attendants the necessity of en- 
forcing obedience to it.” 

“The sovereign pleasure, however unworthily con- 
veyed, shall not be resisted,” returned Vincenzo haughti- 
ly, “when I am satisfied that you are in possession of 
such authority.” 

“ Behold this signet!’ said Crichton. 

“Enough!” replied the prince. ‘“ Messieurs,” con- 


wards a band of halberdiers, who, preceded by Blount, 


hands,” 

The guard immediately surrounded him. 

“ Lead forth the prisoner,” said Crichton, whose com- 
mands the halberdiers awaited; “and let him be de- 
tained within the lower salon until a litter is prepared 
for his transport to the Louvre. I will join you as soon 
as I have rendered such aid as circumstances will admit 
to the hapless victim of his depravity.” 

« Chevalier Crichton,” said Vincenzo, halting as he 





in the wildest disorder over her person, and formed a 
more effectual covering than the slight garment in which 
she was arrayed. ‘The hands of the wretched maiden 
were convulsively clinched, as if from agony. 

At the farther end of the chamber sat the perpetrator 
of this outrage, haggard and conscience-stricken, with | 
his hand pressed against his brow, and his face averted | 
from his miserable victim. Roused by the crash of the | 
falling door, he started wildly to his feet, putting himself | 
instantly into a posture of defence. | 


But when he per- | 
ceived in the vengeful aspect of the foremost of the in- | 
truders the features of the Seot, his resolution fled ; and, 
dropping the point of his sword, he staggered backward. 

« Prince!” exclaimed Crichton, in a terrible voice, 
“when I spared’ your forfeit life in the tiltyard this 
morning, I spared, as 1 deemed, the life of a loyal 
knight and honourable gentleman. But had I known 
the fell purposes of your breast ; had I deemed you ca- 
pable of the villany you have since committed, my dag- 
ger should have freed the noble house of Gonzaga from 
one whose name, recreant and infamous, must for ever 
sully its splendour.” 

“ Be that task mine,” ejaculated Ruggieri, springing 
with tiger fury towards the prince; “the uname of the 
felon Vincenzo shall never dishonour the ducal rolls of 
Mantua.” 

“Back! old man,” cried the prince. 
have thy blood upon my head.” 

But the astrologer was not to be thus turned aside. 
Re assailed the prince with so mueh vigour that the 
latter was fain to call into play all his address in swords- 
manship to repel the attack. After the exchange of a 
few vehement passes, Ruggieri’s weapon was beaten 
from his grasp, and he lay at the mercy of his antago- 
nist, who was about to strike, when the deadly thrust 
was arrested by the rapier of Crichton. 

“Deliver up your sword, prince,” cried the Scot. 
“You are my prisoner. In the king’s name I arrest 
you.” 

“ And in the king of hell’s name I defy you,” returned 
Vincenzo, laughing scornfully. “ You shall attach my 
person when you have attained my heart—not till then. 
Your arrival here,” continued he, in a tone of bitter 
irony, “is well timed. I pardon the intrusion for its op- 
portuneness, I have sworn to rob you of your mistress 
and your life. My vow is but half fulfilled.” 

“ Defend yourself,” exclaimed the Scot, sternly. 


“TI would not 
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your hands—but I shall require the attendance of my 
follower Andreini.” 

“ You shall have it, monseigneur,” answered the Scot. 

“See that the wishes of the prince are complied with,” 
continued he, addressing Blount. 

The halberdiers then departed in the same order they 
came, and the sound of their heavy footsteps presently 
died away along the corridor. 


Ruggieri, meanwhile, after the failure of his attack | 


upon Gonzaga, appeared to abandon all idea of ven- 
geance, and, obeying the impulses of his newly-awakened 
parental love, knelt down by the side of his daughter, 
and endeavoured, by every means in his power, to re- 
store animation to her frame. Divesting himself of his 
loose silken robe, he wrapped it caretully around her 
person, and, gently lifting 4 
removed the long and blinding tresses from her face. 
As he gazed upon that beautiful countenance—strangely 
altered in its expression since the moment when he first 
beheld it, under similar, but less afflicting circumstances 
—as he noticed the ravages of the spoiler distinctly 
traceable in the azure streaks that marked the snowy 
throat of the ill-starred Ginevra—the heart of the miser- 
able father gave way, and, bowing his head upon the 
bosom of his child, his agony found some relief in an 
outbreak of overwhelming emotion. From this pitiable 
state he was aroused by the voice of Crichton. 

“ Ruggieri,” said the Scot, in a stern tone, somewhat 
tempered by compassion, “ touched as ‘I am by your 


suffering, I cannot allow feelings of a softer nature to | 


interfere with the rigid course of justice. You must, 


perforce, control your grief, and accompany me to the | vulsive movement, “she does so, 
Your testimony is necessary to establish those | memory return not with sensibility !” 


Louvre. | 
charges of treasonable conspiracy against the ope 
which will to-nigut be preferred against the Medicis.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Ruggieri, with a supplicating | 
look, “dispose of my life. It is yours. 1 will reveal | 
all to the king—all, monseigneur. I wish to die—to | 
expiate my offences at the stake or upon the block. But | 
oh! if mother, sister, or gentle dame were ever dear to | 
you—by the love you have borne them, suffer me to re- | 
move my child to some place of safety, where she may 
henceforth hide her shame and linger out her days in | 
undisturbed seclusion. I have already, with far other | 
designs than the present (Heaven forgive me!) bestowed 
large gifts upon the convent of Saint Eloi. ‘To the 
charge of the holy sisterhood will I confide her. That 


tinued he, advancing with a slow and dignified step to- | 


now entered the chamber, « | surrender myself into your | 


arrived at the threshold, “I scorn to ask a favour at | 


ier head upon his shoulder, | 


_ ; 79 
done, I will repair to the Louvre, where I will make such 
revelations as shall ensure the downfall of Catherine, 
and the destruction of this accursed Gonzaga. Doubt 
me not, monseigneur. I have my child to avenge, and 
I will terribly avenge her. The headsman shall hold 
high carnival to-night. His axe shall be dipped in 
princely blood; his hand shall efface the stain upon my 
daughter’s honour. Let your guard attend me, or suffer 
me to go alone. I care not. You may count upon me, 
as I count upon revenge.” 

Crichton was for a moment lost in reflection. 

“ Are you assured this hapless maiden is your daugh- 
ter?” demanded he after a brief pause. 

“Hear me, monseigneur,” replied the astrologer ; 
“had the voice of nature, which, from the moment I 
first beheld her, pleaded so eloquently in her behalf, 
been silent within my bosom; had no yearnings of pa- 
rental affection instinctively and irresistibly drawn me 
towards her; had she borne no resemblance to her ill- 
fated mother, whose beauty lives again, as her misfor- 
tunes are revived, in her wretched offspring ; had these 
feelings and this likeness been wanting, your discovery 
and interpretation of the mystic characters engraved 
upon the talisman, which I (alas!) removed from her 
neck, would have satisfied me that she was my child. 
Time has been, monseigneur, when this wasted frame 
was full of vigour; when a hot tide coursed within these 
| shrunken veins; when the freshness of youth bloomed 
upon these livid cheeks, In that fierce season I loved. 
| Ginevra Malatesta was of a noble but reduced family of 

Mantua. Her charms attracted my attention. My pas- 
| sion was violent as that of the felon Gonzaga. But the 
| agent which I employed to effect my object was gold, 
| not force. Dazzled by my presents rather than subdued 
by my entreaties, Ginevra fell. Remorse succeeded. 
After that guilty hour I never beheld her. My costly 
gifts were returned. She fled. I traced her to Venice, 
but could never discover her retreat. Accused of prac- 
| tices of magic and sorcery, I was compelled suddenly to 
| quit the Venetian states, and to seek refuge in those of 
Florence, where I continued in the service of Lorenzo 
di Medicis, duke of Urbino, until I was despatched by 
him, on the death of Henri II. of France, to the court of 
| his daughter Catherine. You know my history, mon- 
| seigneur. It has been a tissue of the darkest crimes. I 
| have been the willing instrument of the queen-mother. 
| I have aided her in her projects of ambition. I have 
helped to remove her foes. My hand has prepared her 
poisons ; my counsel has directed her schemes; my re- 
solution has confirmed her wavering purposes. I have 
been the terrible scourge which has lashed the vices of 
this corrupted court. I have spared none. Human 
| emotion has been a stranger to my breast. In Catherine 
I recognised a kindred spirit. I have served her faith- 
| fully, because through her I could make my power felt. 
| 1 have wielded every engine which devilish ingenuity 
| could devise to degrade and destroy my fellow-men, I 
have brewed philters, and confected deadly tinctures, I 
| have sapped the springs of life in man—sullied the 
| purity of woman. I have exulted in my baneful influ- 
jence. No compunctious visitings have disturbed me. 
|I have grown old in guilt and impenitence. Alas !” 
| continued he, in a broken voice, “ my heart is not so icy 
| and impassive as I deemed it. I would gladly escape 
| from the quickening pangs of conscience in the tomb, I 
| would willingly do one act of justice ere I die. I would 
| avenge my child, and requite your noble conduct.” 

“ Hush! she revives,” interrupted Crichton. 

“True,” replied Ruggieri, anxiously regarding the 
| features of his daughter, now agitated by a sharp con- 
Heaven grant her 





As he spoke Ginevra opened her eyes. The glances 
which she threw around showed that her reason was 
still unsettled. 

“ Crichton!” ejaculated she, with a deep-drawn sigh 
—*“ Crichton! Crichton !” 

The Scot took her hand. But, although her gaze 
was fixed upon him, it was evident she knew him not. 

“ Ginevra,” returned Crichton, in a low and soothing 
tone, “ I am by your side, fear nothing.” 

The wretched girl instantly withdrew her fingers from 
his clasp, and passed them hurriedly across her brow. 

“ You are in safety, my chiid,” said the astrologer, 
pressing her gently to his bosom, “no further ill can 
befall you.” 
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CRICHTON. 





Ginevra, however, shrank with horror from his caress, 
and uttered a prolonged and piercing scream. 

« Blessed Jesus, have pity on her!” exclaimed Rug- 
gieri; “ her senses are gone.” 

«No, no, no, I am not mad,” cried Ginevra, strug 
gling to escape; “ would I were so. Misery like mine 
finds no refuge in madness. I am too wretched for 
frenzy. I know thee well enough. Thou art the 
pander to that ruthless prince—oh !” and her voice was 
broken by her sobs. 

“I am thy father, Ginevra,” returned the astrologer. 

“My father!” repeated Ginevra, bitterly. “ Well, 
then, my father has sold me to dishonour.” 

“] would have defended thee with my life; I would 
have slain thy assailant; I would have given each drop 
of my blood rather than a hair of thy head should be 
injured.” 

« Where is the amulet that hung around my neck ?” 
asked Ginevra. 

« Alas!” answered the astrologer, “in an evil hour I 
removed it.” 

“Thou!” cried Ginevra; “then thou hast brought 
me to shame. Thou art not my father—release me.” 

“] knew not its virtue,” rejoined Ruggieri; “I knew 
not by whom it was bestowed.” 

“It was my mother’s dying gift,” said Ginevra ; “ her 
malediction falls upon thy head.” 

“J feel it’ said Ruggieri, with a look of anguish ; 
“ but, pronounced by thy lips, it becomes doubly terrible.” 

“J am glad of it,” returned Ginevra, fiercely; “ re- 
lease me, monster !” 

“ My child! my child!” implored the agonised as- 
trologer. 

“If thou art my father, set me free or stab me,” cried 
Ginevra. ‘ Was it a father’s hand,” enquired she, in a 
stern voice, “ that removed my poniard as I slept ?” 

“ No, by the memory of thy injured mother !” replied 
Ruggieri, “I am ignorant of all that has befallen theee, 
save the last dire calamity, since thou quittedst my pro- 
tection.” 

“ Thy protection!” echoed Ginevra. “Think not to 
deceive me. My mother told me that my father was 
one abandoned alike of God and man; that he had 
bartered his soul to the demon ; that he worshiped false 
gods; that he practised sorcery and prepared poisons ; 
that he had won her love by magic and devilish arti- 
fices; that he had corrupted her soul and body. Art 
thou that man?” 

“T am, Ginevra,” answered Ruggieri, in a hollow 
voice. 

«“ Be thou accursed, then, and leave me.” 

“ Whither wouldst thou go, my child? Thou hast 
no friend on earth, save thy wretched father.” 

«“’T is false! I have one who will not abandon me.” 

“ Right!” said the Scot; “in me thou shalt find a 
brother.” 

« Crichton!” exclaimed Ginevra. 
upon her bosom, 

“She is dead,” exclaimed the Scot, in alarm; “ the 
shock was too great. I have killed her.” 

« No, monseigneur,” answered Ruggieri, with a melan- 
choly look, “ her troubles are not yet over, Have I your 
permission, while she is yet insensible, to convey her to 
the convent of Saint Eloi?” 

“Tam perplexed to know what will be for the best,” 
said Crichton, pacing the apartment with hasty strides. 
“Cosmo Ruggieri,” said he, suddenly pausing, “as a 
father, I repeat, I pity thee. But thy life, even by thy 
own confession, has been one long scheme of treachery. 
Neither to God nor man, to friend nor foe, hast thou 
been true. I will not trust thee.” 

«“ Monseigneur,” returned Ruggieri, “ I do not deserve 
your suspicions—by my soul! Ido not. Grant my re- 
quest, and you will find me able and prompt to serve 
you. Refuse, and the rack shall fail to extort a word 
from my lips,” 

Crichton regarded the astrologer fixedly. 

“ Thy looks are sincere,” said he, apparently satis- 
fied with his scrutiny. “ ‘Thou shalt go. But not alone 
A follower, upon whose fidelity I can rely, shall accom- 
pany thee.” 

« As you will, monseigneur,” answered Ruggieri; “I 
meditate no escape.” 

“Stir not hence till I return, as thou valuest thy own 
life and thy daughter’s safety,” continued the Scot, 


And her head sank 





authoritatively. 





‘The astrologer replied in the affirmative, and Crichton 
was about to depart, when his footsteps were arrested by 
he cries of Ginevra, 


“Leave me not! oh! leave me not! Signor Crich- 
ton,” shrieked the distracted girl: “ you promised noi to 
abandon me.” 

“ Nor will I,” answered the Scot, quickly returning ; 
“be pacified, dear Ginevra. If I quit thee for an instant, 
I intrust thee to one who will watch over thee with the 
fondest care—thy father.” 

“Tt is from him I have most to fear,” cried Ginevra, 
breaking from the grasp of the astrologer, and throwing 
herself at Crichton’s feet; “ but for him I should not 
have been the thing of shame I am—but for him I might 
not have been all unworthy of your love—but for him I 
might have died with your name upon my lips—but for 
him—oh! sweet signor, you know him not—his heart 
is evil—he regards no ties of honour or affection—he is 
leagued with that remorseless prince to destroy me—save 
me! oh! save me from him.” 

«Ginevra,” said the Scot, raising her tenderly from 
the ground, “ your brain is bewildered by the suffering 
you have endured. Gonzaga is my prisoner. He can 
no longer injure you.” 

« Alas!” sighed Ginevra, shrinking from the touch of 
Crichton, and averting her face from his regards, “ even 
he will scorn me now.” 

“‘ His blood shall wash out the wrong he hath done 
you,” said Ruggieri, in a terrible voice; “the hand 
which thou dreadest, Ginevra, shall redress thy injuries.” 

“ Swear it,” exclaimed Ginevra, turning suddenly to- 
wards him. 

« [| swear it,” answered Ruggieri, solemnly. 

«“ By the memory of my mother.” 

“ By thy mother’s memory! I swear to devote my- 
self to his destruction,” replied the astrologer. 

“T shall die contented,” cried Ginevra, falling upon 
Ruggieri’s neck and bedewing it with her tears: “ for- 
give me, father, as I forgive thee.” 

“ My child!” murmured Ruggieri, straining her to 
his bosom ; “oh! if thy mother’s injured spirit could 
look down upon us now, her forgiveness would, I feel, 
be extended towards me.” 

“ Signor Crichton,” said Ginevra, gently disengaging 
herself from her father’s embrace, and casting her eyes 
timidly upon the ground, as she addressed the cherished 
object of her affection, “I would also implore your 
pardon,” 

«“ For what, Ginevra?”’ 

“For having dared to love you.” 

“ Rather let me implore your forgiveness, fond girl, for 
having unconsciously inspired a passion which has proved 
fatal to your peace.” 

“ You pity me ?” 

“ From my soul.” 

“| die, then; happy,” cried Ginevra. And snatching 
the poniard of the Scot from his side, she would have 
plunged it to her heart, had not her arm been withheld 
by Ruggieri. 

“ Forbear !”” exclaimed the astrologer. 

“Is this thy tenderness?” said Ginevra, dropping the 
dagger, “ Well,” added she, bitterly, «I will live. But 
it will be to greater misery—greater infamy.” 

“Thou shalt find a shelter from both within the shades 
of a cloister.” 

“ Never !” 

As she uttered this exclamation, rapid footsteps were 
heard speeding along the corridor, and the next moment 
Blount rushed into the room. 

“ We are betrayed !”’ exclaimed he ; “ the prince is at 
libertv—the guard have thrown down their arms before 
the order of the queen-mother, which has this moment 
arrived, for his release,” 

« Gonzaga at liberty—the king’s commands disobeyed 
—and J here!” ejaculated Crichton, furiously, at the 
same time drawing his sword ; “Ruggieri, look to thy 
daughter.” 

“ Resistance is in vain,” said Blount, “or I had not 
returned empty-handed. The palace is filled with the 
armed retainers of the Duc de Nevers,” 

“Ha!” 

“An escort is in attendance to convey the prince 
on his route to Mantua. He has already entered the 
litter.” 


Crichton; “ even his own followers dare not refuse obe. 
dience to the king’s signet.” 

“ You are mistaken, Chevalier Crichton,” said Ap. 
dreini, suddenly appearing at the door; “ armed with 
the authority of the queen-mother they will dare any 
thing. In the name of my lord and master, the Prince 
Vincenzo, I demand the restitution of that maiden,” 

« Stand aside,” returned Crichton, sternly, “or leag 
me to your master.” 

“ Halberdiers, advance!” exclaimed Andreini. At 
this command, the entrance was blocked by a troop of 
men-at-arms, and the points of a dozen partisans were 
directed against the breast of Crichton. 

“Ha! Saint Andrew !” cried the Scot, fariously—«| 
charge you, in the king’s name, lay down your arms, or 
look for the punishment of traitors.” 

“In the queen’s name, stand firm,” rejoined Andreini, 

Followed by Blount, Crichton was about to effect an 
egress at the point of the sword, when his purpose was 
checked by a cry of distress from Ruggieri. All her 
terrors having revived upon Andreini’s appearance, 
Ginevra had broken from the grasp of the astrologer, 
and now sought to free herself from an existence which 
had become a burden, by flinging herself upon the hal- 
berds of the men-at-arms. In avoiding an imaginary 
danger, the unfortunate girl rushed upon a real peril. 
Just as she was about to precipitate herself wpon the 
deadly weapons, Andreini swiftly advanced, and catch- 
ing her in his arms, instantly retreated through the 
opening ranks with a roar of triumphant laughter. 
“Keep him at bay till I rejoin the prince,” cried be, 
“and then let him take the road, if he chooses, to 
Mantua.” 

“ Tothe rescue!” shouted Crichton, forcing back the 
men-at arms by the vehemence of his assault. 

“It isin vain, monseigneur,” cried Ruggieri; “ I have 
lost my child—but I will help you to vengeance, To 
the Louvre—to the Louvre !” 


—— 
The Seconds Night. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE DUNGEON, 


Paolo, Aurait-il abjuré ? 
Elci. Pas encor. 
Paolo. Mais cet acte i] n’est que differé ? 


Casimir DeLaviene—Une Famille au temps de Luther. 


The Louvre once enclosed within its walls a number 
of subterranean cells, appropriated to the confinement 
of prisoners of state. Into one of these gloomy recep- 
tacles Florent Chretien had been thrust. Deprived, by 
the rigour of his persecutors, of the consolation which 
had ever been aflorded him in hours of affliction by re- 
ference to the “healing balm” of Scripture, the good 
man passed the brief space allotted to him on earth in 
deepest prayer. As the time drew nigh when his dread- 
ful sentence was to be carried into execution, his devo- 
tions were interrupted by the entrance of one of the 
hooded officials, who introduced a masked female into 
the dungeon, and then silently departed. The dull light 
of a brazen cresset suspended from the ceiling impert- 
fectly illumined the apartment, and a few moments 
elapsed ere Chretien, whose eyes had been closed in 
earnest supplication, could distinguish the muflled object 
that stood before him. 

‘«Is it you, my daughter?” asked he, as the figure 
remained stationary. 

“It is,” replied Esclairmonde, unmasking; “but I 
feared to disturb your devotions,” 

“ Approach,” rejoined the preacher ; “ your name has 
mingled with my prayers—let your voice also ascend 
with mine towards the throne of mercy. The sand of 
my life is almost run out. Each moment is precious. 
I have much counsei’to give you. But ere I offer such 
precepts for your guidance as may be needful for the 
spiritual welfare of one whose. e will be longer 
than mine own through this valevof tears, I would fain 
invoke a blessing on your head.” : 

Esclairmonde knelt by hisside. The benediction was 
| besought and bestowed. The voice of the princess joined 
in the fervent petition for heavenly grace that suc- 
ceeded. Scarcely, however, was their devout employ- 





“Confusion! but he escapes me not,” exclaimed 





ment brought to a close—scarcely had the holy man 
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